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Big  benefits,  huge  headaches 

Keeping  up  with  high-tech  advances  has  some  chiefs  spinning  their  wheels 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

When  dealing  with  computer  vendors. 
South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Chief  Michael 
Berkow  says  he  keeps  in  mind  five  basic 
truths.  It  will  always  take  longer.  It  will 
always  cost  more.  Vendors  will  always  say 
they  can  do  it,  when  they  can’t  — and  if  they 
can.  it  will  cost  more  money.  When  there  is  a 
problem,  the  software  vendor  blames  the 
hardware,  and  the  hardware  vendor  blames 
the  software.  And  just  when  the  technology 
is  up  and  running,  along  comes  something 
that  makes  the  whole  thing  obsolete. 

Although  Berkow  said  he  delivered  those 
guidelines  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a tongue- 
and-cheek  fashion  at  a recent  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  seminar  on  law 
enforcement  and  technology,  his  litany 
struck  a chord  with  many  of  the  participants. 

With  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
being  made  available  through  grant  pro- 
grams at  the  local,  state  and  federal  level  for 
sophisticated  information  and  communica- 
tion systems,  law  enforcement  executives  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  largess  to  upgrade 
their  department’s  technology. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community  Oriented 
Policing  Services  has  been  the  source  for 
much  of  the  funding.  In  1995,  the  agency 
dispersed  more  than  $131  million  to  some 


922  applicants  for  its  COPS  MORE  (Making 
Officer  Redeployment  Effective)  equipment 
grants.  The  following  year,  1.065  agencies 
received  $ 1 89,85 1 ,26 1 , and  in  1 998  — the 
last  year  the  agency  took  applications  — the 
number  of  grantees  rose  to  1 ,49 1 , sharing 
$382,058,563  in  funds. 

But  while  the  benefits  have  been  huge,  so 
have  the  frustrations.  At  issue  is  the  lack  of 
in-house  computer  expertise  in  many 
departments  and  the  resulting  thrall  in  which 
many  chiefs  find  themselves  to  vendors  after 
determining  that  no  one  in  the  agency  knows 
how  to  install  or  run  the  software  and 
equipment.  Moreover,  departments  some- 
times purchase  technology  without  the 
benefit  of  a needs  assessment  — in  some 
respects,  a reprise  of  the  “toys  for  the  boys’* 
syndrome  that  often  characterized  the 
heyday  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  in  the  1970s. 

"We  hire  people  to  be  police  officers,  we 
don’t  hire  them  to  be  computer  programmers 
or  database  experts,"  Berkow  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “So  what  happens  is 
police  departments  have  always  been  great 
collectors  of  information,  but  they’ve  never 
really  used  it  that  well.  With  CompStat  and 
all  these  other  processes,  we’re  really  trying 
to  use  data  to  drive  our  operational,  day-to- 
day  stuff.  This  is  very  new  to  us.  We  don’t 


have  a long  history  of  expertise  in  doing 
that.  And  we  don’t  have  the  people.” 

John  Cohen,  a former  police  officer  who 
now  advises  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
technology  issues,  added  that  in  many 
departments.  Information  Technology  (IT) 
staff  who  are  often  pnvaie-seetor  civilians  or 
former  military  personnel  are  generally  kept 
away  from  the  day-to-day,  operational 
aspects  of  the  department,  and  from  the 
strategic  planning  areas.  Much  of  the  reason 
for  this,  he  noted,  is  a lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  IT  staff  itself  toward  that  aspect  of 
the  work.  Often,  they  already  have  estab- 
lished links  with  the  vendor  community,  and 
support  the  type  of  technology  they  worked 
with  before  joining  a police  agency. 

"In  their  life,  in  their  model,  what’s 
important  is  computing  strength,"  Cohen 
told  LEN.  ‘They  think  in  terms  of  what  cun 
computers  do,  what  kind  of  computers  do  we 
want.  Whether  or  not  that  actually  supports 
the  operational  needs  of  the  police  officer  on 
the  street  is  a whole  other  question,  and  quite 
frankly,  not  really  in  their  universe." 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  Police  Chief  Bernard 
Melekian,  who  also  spoke  on  the  issue  at  the 
PERF  conference,  sees  the  division  between 
IT  staff  and  police  operations  as  a greater 
problem  for  municipalities.  "Law  enforce- 
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Coast  to  coast,  good  police  recruits 
just  keep  getting  harder  to  find 


J 


A double-edged  sword  hangs 
over  police  departments:  While 
some  cannot  attract  enough  appli- 
cants to  make  up  rates  of  attrition 
that  are  expected  to  become  signifi- 
cant over  the  next  few  years,  oth- 
ers are  seeing  their  officers  jump 
ship  for  what  they  perceive  to  be  a 
better  working  environment. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  Capitol  Police  of- 


ficials say  their  sworn  personnel  are 
being  lured  away  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  In  the  past 
four  months,  1 1 officers  have 
moved  to  the  MPD.  said  Lieut.  Dan 
Nichols,  a Capitol  Police  spokes- 
man. 

“The  fact  that  MPD  is  attempt- 
ing to  recruit  our  officers  so  heavily 
is  a testament  to  the  quality  of  our 
personnel,"  he  said.  "It  is  also  pos- 


sible that  talk  up  until  now  about  a 
possible  reduction  in  force  stem- 
ming from  the  House  markup  of  our 
budget  has  hurt  morale  and  is  hav- 
ing a detrimental  effect  on  our  abil- 
ity to  recruit  and  retain  highly  quali- 
fied officers." 

Many  of  those  who  are  leaving 
the  Capitol  Police  to  join  the  MPD 
are  taking  advantage  of  a decision 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  City 


Drink,  get  drunk,  fall  down.  No  problem  — 
or  is  it?  Providence  PD  takes  no  chances. 


While  maintaining  that  the 
Providence.  R I . Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  an  issue  with 
excessive  drinking  by  officers  dur- 
ing their  off-duty  hours.  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  John  J 
Partington  nevertheless  has  agreed 
to  a proposal  that  would  put  more 
teeth  into  a regulation  that  some 
consider  to  be  too  vague. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  rule  regard- 
ing off-duty  drinking  states  that  an 
officer  "shall  not  drink  intoxicating 
beverages  which  shall  render  him 
unfit  for  immediate  police  action  or 


to  a point  which  may  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  themselves  or  the 
Department.  Furthermore,  no  mem- 
ber shall  use  intoxicants  or  drugs 
unlawfully  administered." 

But  the  City  Council  majority 
leader,  Ronald  W.  Allen,  believes 
that  the  wording  requires  too  much 
interpretation.  His  contention  was 
supported  on  April  18  when  the 
Council  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
Partington  and  other  officials  to  re- 
write the  rule,  making  it  more  ex- 
plicit. Under  the  resolution,  the 
regulation  must  be  "quantitatively 


and  qualitatively  measurable  for  de- 
tection, investigation  and  enforce- 
ment.” 

At  issue,  said  Allen,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  liability  for  finan- 
cial damages.  He  told  fellow  coun- 
cil members  that  the  city  has  paid 
claims  due  to  actions  taken  by  off- 
duty  officers  outside  of  bars  and 
nightclubs  — although  he  said  he 
has  no  proof  they  were  drinking. 
Allen  add^d  that  he  has  seen  off- 
duty  officers  "soused"  at  local  bars 
on  weekend  nights. 

In  a rejoinder  to  a quote  by  an 


employee  of  the  public  safety 
commissioner’s  office  that  there  is 
a "common-sense  rule"  about  off- 
duty  drinking,  Allen  said:  "If  an  off- 
duty  officer  is  out  on  a Friday  night 
getting  drunk,  then  obviously  they 
have  no  common  sense." 

Partington  said  he  would  discuss 
changes  in  the  regulation  with  the 
council,  the  police  union  and  other 
parlies,  but  said  he  did  not  perceive 
a problem  with  officers’  off-duty 
imbibing.  "Booze  and  guns  do  not 
mix.”  he  told  The  Providence  Jour- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Council  last  year  to  allow  the  city 
police  force  to  improve  pay  and 
benefits  for  experienced  officers. 
Capitol  officers  can  make  lateral 
transfers,  plus  have  their  previous 
years  of  service  applied  to  their  new 
retirement  plans. 

The  May  2000  issue  of  "The 
Capitol  Watch,"  a newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  outlined  the  MPD’s  trans- 
fer policy  and  potential  benefits  to 
Capitol  Police  officers.  The  news- 
letter also  mentioned  a May  6 Ca- 
reer Expo  staged  by  the  MPD  which 
featured  exhibits  on  the 
department’s  emergency  response 
units  and  K-9  units. 

John  Lucas,  chairman  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Labor  Committee, 
said  that  about  50  officers  are  in 
some  stage  of  moving  over  to  the 
MPD.  "It’s  entirely  possible 
that ...  we  could  see  between  a 6 and 
12  percent  total  loss  (of  personnel] 
depending  on  how  this  plays  out.” 
he  said. 

One  issue  is  a budget  cut  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  2001  which 
would  slash  funding  for  the  Capi- 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Former  New 
Milford  officer  Scott  Smith  was 
sentenced  on  May  1 1 to  six  years 
in  prison  for  killing  an  unarmed 
black  suspect,  Franklyn  Reid,  in 
1998.  Smith,  29,  was  the  first  Con- 
necticut officer  to  be  charged  with 
murder  for  killing  someone  in  the 
line  of  duty,  but  he  was  convicted 
of  manslaughter.  Smith  must  serve 
at  least  five  years  if  the  sentence  is 
upheld.  The  stressful  situation 
within  the  New  Milford  depart- 
ment, which  stems  from  Smith  case 
and  the  negligent-homicide  convic- 
tion of  Officer  William  Scribner  for 
killing  a girl  when  his  cruiser 
smashed  into  her  car,  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  of  eight  New 
Milford  officers  being  reported  on 
sick  or  injury  leave.  Of  45  sworn 
New  Milford  officers,  only  28  were 
said  to  be  active.  Acting  Police 
Chief  Colin  McCormack  said  he  is 
trying  to  recruit  new  officers. 

Despite  pleading  no-contest  to  re- 
duced chaiges  in  a 1999  drunken 
driving  accident,  Thomas  Gallagher 
will  remain  in  his  post  as  chairman 
of  the  West  Haven  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

A recent  buyback  program  col- 
lected 1,8(X)  guns,  but  police  said 
they  still  have  $200,000  to  spend 
on  another  buyback  program  this 
year. 

Police  Chief  Charles  Ramsey  said 
that  over  half  of  the  1,200  murders 
in  the  capital  over  the  past  four 
years  are  unsolved.  He  cited  drug 
or  gang  connections  that  make  wit- 
nesses reluctant  to  come  forward. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police 
supervisors  will  now  wear  blue 
shirts  instead  of  the  white  uniform 
shirts  most  of  them  have  been  wear- 
ing. Police  officers  have  been  wear- 
ing blue  shirts  since  1995,  because 
the  while  made  them  stand  out  too 
much  at  night. 

The  state's  new  $800,000  police 
rifle  range  in  Sykesville,  which  was 
supposed  to  open  nine  months  ago, 
may  have  to  be  redesigned  amid 
concerns  that  stray  shots  could  hit 
a nearby  hospital  and  a driver-train- 
ing track. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  state’s  De- 
partment of  Corrections  has  settled 
a federal  discrimination  suit  by  33 
Sunni  Muslim  officers  who  said 
they  would  be  fired  when  the  de- 
partment banned  beards.  While  the 
beard  ban  did  offer  exemptions  on 
religious  grounds,  the  May  18 
settlement  eliminated  a requirement 
that  would  have  made  officers  pro- 
vide certification  from  a religious 
leader.  On  May  16.  the  U.S.  Jus- 


tice Department  sued  the  City  of 
Newark  in  a similar  case,  filed  on 
behalf  of  two  Muslim  police  offic- 
ers who  said  they  were  threatened 
with  dismissal  when  they  failed  to 
shave  their  beards.  A Newark 
policy  banning  beards,  which  did 
not  allow  religious  exemption,  was 
struck  down  in  March  1999. 

"Smart”  guns  are  probably  at  least 
five  years  away,  according  to  the 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology. 
A microelectronic  system  necessary 
for  the  gun  technology,  which 
would  use  fingerprinting  to  allow 
only  a registered  user  to  fire  a des- 
ignated gun,  is  three  years  away 
from  development,  the  report  noted. 
A final  report  on  the  matter  is  ex- 
pected in  December. 

The  state  Senate  was  set  to  consider 
a bill  that  would  ban  police  depart- 
ments from  imposing  ticket  quotas 
on  patrol  officers.  Lawmakers  said 
quotas  could  result  in  overzealous 
or  underperforming  officers  who 
pile  up  tickets  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  Burlington  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  is  under  fire  for  a new 
program  that  allows  it  to  keep  a list 
of  residents  who  have  severe  men- 
tal disabilities.  Critics  say  the  Per- 
sons-at-Risk  registry,  which  is 
made  available  to  police  depart- 
ments and  dispatchers,  could  ruin 
careers  if  its  contents  were  exposed 
to  the  public. 

Sgt.  Vincent  Bellaran,  45,  has  been 
awarded  $500,000  in  back  pay  and 
legal  fees  in  his  suit  against  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  for  racial  dis- 
crimination. Bellaran  testified  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  racial  slurs, 
mistreatment  and  harassment  that 
was  condoned  by  police.  Assigned 
to  the  Bloomfield  Barracks,  he  cited 
a 1988  incident  in  which  he  was 
suspended  for  insubordination, 
forced  to  strip  down  to  his  under- 
wear and  made  to  return  home  in 
another  officer’s  shorts.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  only  trooper  to  success- 
fully sue  the  NJSP  for  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

NEW  YORK  — The  Haitian  im- 
migrant who  was  arrested  at  the 
same  time  as  Abner  Louima  and 
beaten  by  New  York  City  Police 
Officer  Justin  A.  Volpe  has  agreed 
to  accept  a $250,000  settlement 
from  the  city  and  drop  his  lawsuit. 
Patrick  Antoine  claimed  he  was 
wrongfully  arrested  in  1997,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  70th  Precinct 
covered  up  the  arrest  and  assault. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  announced  on 
May  9 that  he  has  prostate  cancer. 
Safir,  58.  said  his  cancer  is  in  an 
early,  treatable  stage,  and  was  un- 
likely to  hinder  his  ability  to  con- 
tinue as  commissioner. 

Citing  a 30-percent  increase  in 
NYPD  overtime,  the  New  York 


City  Council  on  May  1 1 criticized 
the  department’s  request  for  $43 
million  to  cover  the  overtime  bill. 
Police  had  said  unanticipated 
events  such  as  a ticker-tape  parade 
for  the  New  York  Yankees  and  anti- 
crime initiatives  resulted  in  a $ 1 77- 
million  projected  overtime  budget, 
a 5-percent  increase  over  the  $168 
million  spent  last  year.  But  the  new 
$43  million  request  brought  the  to- 
tal overtime  budget  up  to  $220  mil- 
lion. Police  officials  defended  the 
request,  saying  that  the  overtime 
patrols  contributed  to  this  year’s  7- 
percent  drop  in  crime. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
David  Regan,  27,  was  killed  May 
28  when  his  car  collided  with  a 
newspaper  delivery  truck.  Regan 
and  his  partner.  Officer  Kenneth 
Waszak,  had  been  driving  in  Brook- 
lyn with  their  lights  and  siren  on 
when  they  smashed  into  the  truck. 
Waszak  suffered  a fractured  spine. 

NYPD  internal  affairs  investigators 
said  they  will  overhaul  their  $ 1.6- 
million  computer  system  intended 
to  track  corruption  complaints,  be- 
cause it  does  not  function  properly. 
Officials  said  the  system,  which 
was  more  than  two  years  late  com- 
ing on  line,  is  also  sluggish  and  does 
not  provide  links  to  other  police 
databases.  Police  said  they  will 
drop  the  company  responsible  for 
the  system,  a subcontractor  for  IBM 
known  as  Axiom  Inc.,  and  hire  a 
new  vendor. 

Operation  Condor,  the  NYPD’s 
aggressive  anti-crime  push,  has  in- 
undated the  Brooklyn  court  system 
with  an  83.4-percent  caseload  in- 
crease, more  than  double  the  in- 
crease in  the  other  four  boroughs. 

NYPD  narcotics  officer  Heriberto 
Mercado.  32,  shot  himself  to  death 
on  May  24.  Mercado  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  March  31  slaying  of 
two  teenagers  who  tried  to  rob  him 
and  another  detective  with  toy  pis- 
tols disguised  as  real  guns.  Both 
detectives  were  cleared  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  incident. 

Jason  Rodriguez,  who  was  para- 
lyzed five  years  ago  after  being  shot 
by  police,  was  awarded  $92  million 
by  a Brooklyn  jury  on  May  18. 
Rodriguez,  now  22,  had  won  a $4 1 
million  award  last  summer,  but  the 
verdict  was  thrown  out  on  appeal. 
In  the  1995  shooting,  Rodriguez 
fired  a gun  on  a Brooklyn  street  and 
was  confronted  by  off-duty  officer 
David  Dugan,  who  shot  Rodriguez 
twice. 

The  state  has  settled  a lawsuit  by  a 
state  park  police  officer  who  was 
suspended  without  pay  for  growing 
a beard  in  accordance  with  his 
Muslim  faith.  Muhammad  Ali,  27. 
will  receive  $25,700  in  back  pay. 
and  police  agreed  to  inform  offic- 
ers that  they  may  apply  for  a reli- 
gious exemption  to  the  no-facial- 
hair  rule. 


Nassau  County  Executive  Thomas 
S.  Gulotta  said  he  would  delay  two 
weeks’  pay  to  police  officers  and 
other  employees  in  order  to  save  the 
financially-strapped  county  $20 
million.  The  Police  Benevolent 
Association  refused  to  ratify  the 
move,  in  which  Gulotta  promised 
not  to  lay  off  any  employees  for  one 
year.  Gulotta  said  that  if  the  police 
union  continued  to  protest  the  lag 
payroll  plan,  he  would  lay  off  207 
officers  and  hold  the  union  respon- 
sible. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Johnstown 
police  are  under  investigation  by 
the  FBI  for  alleged  police  brutality 
relating  to  a February  1998  incident 
in  which  a detective  was  said  to 
have  beaten  and  kicked  a hand- 
cuffed man  while  other  officers 
watched.  Richard  Rok  allegedly 
abused  the  suspect  after  a dozen 
officers  responded  to  a domestic 
dispute. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Retirements 
were  expected  to  shave  the  35-of- 
ficer  Central  Falls  Police  Depart- 
ment by  five  officers  as  of  May  1. 
The  wave  of  retirements  comes  two 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
department’s  three-year  contract. 
The  city  was  set  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  police  union  in  May, 
and  the  retiring  officers  may  have 
feared  that  the  new  contract  would 
offer  less  generous  benefits. 

VERMONT  — Crime  was  down 
8 percent  last  year,  according  to  the 
state’s  Crime  Information  Center. 
Homicides  and  robberies  rose 
slightly,  however. 


ALABAMA  — Missing  computer 
software  has  idled  over  45  cameras 
that  were  installed  nine  months  ago 
over  Interstate  highways  in  the  Bir- 
mingham area.  Dispatchers  do  not 
have  software  that  enables  them  to 
aim  and  zoom  the  cameras.  Offi- 
cials now  expect  the  system  to  go 
on  line  in  August. 

A 7 1 -year-old  Pennington  man  was 
thrown  in  jail  after  he  cursed  at  a 
Butler  auto  parts  store  clerk,  who 
happened  to  be  Butler  Police  Chief 
Kenneth  Thomas.  Thomas  Powell 
refused  to  pay  a fine  after  threaten- 
ing the  chief,  and  spent  10  days 
behind  bars. 

Birmingham  authorities  have 
charged  Thomas  E.  Blanton  Jr.,  61 , 
and  Bobby  Frank  Cherry,  69,  in  the 
1963  bombing  that  killed  four  girls 
at  the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church. 
The  suspects,  who  were  both  linked 
to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  have  long 
been  implicated  in  the  blast,  were 
being  held  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Jail.  Robert  Chambliss  was  con- 


victed of  murder  in  the  bombing  in 
1977  and  died  in  prison  in  1985. 
Federal  officials  did  not  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  new  evidence  against 
the  two  suspects. 

Auburn  University  associate  pro- 
fessor Howard  Thomas  is  design- 
ing a bulletproof  vest  that  he  claims 
will  stop  bullets  from  military  rifles 
as  well  as  slugs  from  12-gauge 
shotguns.  The  new  design  uses 
Kevlar  and  Spectra,  and  is  said  to 
be  more  breathable  than  conven- 
tional vests.  Thomas  says  the  vest 
could  prevent  injuries  such  as  that 
sustained  by  Skyline  Police  Chief 
Bruce  Ward,  who  was  seriously 
bruised  from  a bullet,  although  his 
vest  did  stop  the  bullet  from  enter- 
ing his  chest.  In  Ward’s  case,  how- 
ever, his  injury  actually  came  from 
a botched  suicide  attempt.  He 
picked  a suspect  at  random  out  of  a 
lineup  after  he  told  investigators 
that  he  was  shot  by  a motorist.  Ward 
was  hospitalized  after  he  confessed 
to  the  lie  on  May  24,  allegedly  af- 
ter taking  an  overdose  of  prescrip- 
tion medication. 

ARKANSAS  — Bobby  Eggleston 
became  the  state’s  first  black  sher- 
iff when  he  agreed  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Drew  County  Sheriff 
Tommy  Free.  Just  nine  hours  later, 
T.L.  Green  became  the  state's  sec- 
ond black  sheriff  when  he  took  the 
post  in  Phillips  County. 

More  than  half  of  the  181  stalking 
cases  in  Arkansas  during  the  past 
six  years  have  been  dismissed  -or 
not  prosecuted,  according  to  state 
figures.  Plea  agreements  and  fear- 
ful victims  are  said  to  have  hindered 
efforts  to  convict  stalkers. 

Nucor  Steel-Arkansas  has  been 
melting  down  guns,  knives,  brass 
knuckles  and  other  weapons  con- 
fiscated by  Blytheville  police,  £aid 
Chief  Jesse  King.  He  praised  the 
steel  plant  for  its  cooperation  in  the 
effort. 

Springdale  police  have  launched  a 
web  site  that  allows  citizens  to  re- 
port stolen  items,  file  complaints 
against  officers  and  submit  other 
types  of  reports  on  line.  The  site, 
designed  by  Patrolman  Dave  Smith, 
also  posts  monthly  crime  statistics 
and  pictures  of  officers,  along  with 
the  officers’  e-mail  links. 

FLORIDA  — A retired  county 
transit  bus  converted  by  prison  in- 
mates has  been  pressed  into  service 
as  the  Miami  Police  Mobile  Com- 
mand Center.  The  $90,000  bus, 
which  has  a conference  room,  com- 
puter hookups  and  other  equipment, 
was  paid  for  by  the  Miami-Dade 
Weed  and  Seed  crime  prevention 
program. 

Orlando  Officer  Tanja  B.  King.  30, 
died  after  crashing  her  vehicle  into 
a utility  pole  on  May  18.  She  had 
been  responding  to  a call  for 
backup. 
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John  Brooks,  the  Miami  assistant 
police  chief  who  rode  with  federal 
agents  to  seize  Elian  Gonzalez,  has 
quit  the  police  force  to  become  a 
Broward  County  sheriff's  captain. 
Miami’s  city  manager  and  police 
chief  have  also  left  their  posts  as  a 
result  of  public  outcry  over  police 
support  for  the  federal  action  in  the 
heavily  Cuban-American  city. 

Former  Collier  County  Sheriff’s 
Lieut.  Roy  Kipp  Jr. . 43,  has  been 
charged  with  two  counts  of  first- 
degree  murder  in  the  slaying  of  his 
wife,  Sandra  Kipp,  35.  and  Collier 
County  Sheriffs  Sgt.  Jeffrey  Klein. 
35,  on  May  21. 

The  1980s  "River  Cops"  scandal  in 
Miami  took  a new  twist  on  May  3 1 
when  the  conviction  of  Officer 
Noel  Nogues  was  overturned  by  an 
appeals  court.  Nogues  had  been 
convicted  of  lying  to  Internal  Af- 
fairs investigators  about  trying  to 
extort  officers  accused  of  ripping 
off  drug  dealers  working  in  the 
Miami  River  area,  but  an  appeals 
court  said  there  was  not  enough 
evidence  to  sustain  a guilty  verdict 
against  Nogues. 

GEORGIA  — The  Macon  Police 
Department’s  mounted  patrol  units 
are  back  in  action,  after  a push  to 
revive  the  program.  Five  officers 
and  six  horses  were  expected  to  be 
on  patrol  by  the  end  of  May. 

Bautista  Toledo  Ramirez,  a 22- 
year-old  illegal  alien,  allegedly  con- 
fessed to  the  killing  of  Doraville 
Police  Officer  Hugo  Arango.  The 
officer  was  killed  after  a May  13 
scuffle  outside  a nightclub.  Ramirez 
is  expected  to  face  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

The  Atlanta  Police  Department  has 
been  advised  to  reduce  its  autho- 
rized strength  by  100  officers  so 
that  money  budgeted  for  those  po- 
sitions can  be  used  for  police  pen- 
sions. An  internal  committee  found 
that  the  force  will  probably  never 
need  to  reach  its  authorized  strength 
of  1 ,800  officers.  There  are  now  as 
many  as  1,450  officers  in  the  de- 
partment. Some  $5  million  each 
year  could  be  diverted  into  the  pen- 
sion fund  if  the  change  is  made. 

LOUISIANA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  a law  that 
makes  it  a crime  for  those  under  age 
21  to  be  considered  drunk  drivers 
if  they  have  a blood-alcohol  level 
of  0.02  percent. 

MISSISSIPPI  — In  a recent  fed- 
eral lawsuit,  a cadet  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Training  Academy  claims  he  was 
discriminated  against  because  he 
has  diabetes.  Ron  Collins  argues 
that  he  was  denied  access  to  a vend- 
ing machine,  refused  adequate  pro- 
visions in  the  cafeteria  and  was 
improperly  dismissed. 

Bruce  Police  Chief  E.J.  Bobo  and 


Assistant  Chief  Larry  Swanson 
were  fired  May  6 after  the  city’s 
board  of  alderman  found  a lack  of 
unity  and  communication  in  the 
department.  A third  officer,  Bobby 
Lester,  resigned  after  the  announce- 
ment. 

Veteran  Calhoun  City  Police  Chief 
Willie  Leon  Hicks  was  arrested 
April  29  on  misdemeanor  shoplift- 
ing charges  after  he  allegedly  stole 
$12.83  worth  of  merchandise  from 
a Wal-Mart  store.  Hicks  was  hos- 
pitalized later  that  day  due  to  com- 
plications from  diabetes,  but  a re- 
port said  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
disoriented  during  the  theft. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Craven 
County  officials  say  that  their 
Aerial  Marijuana  Eradication  Pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  over  $ 1 million  in  pot  plants 
during  just  three  days  of  airplane 
surveillance  this  year. 

Henderson  County  Sheriff’s  Lieut. 
Jason  Smith  was  arrested  May  18 
for  driving  his  patrol  vehicle  while 
impaired.  He  resigned  from  the  de- 
partment. 

East  Asheboro  residents  are  being 
served  by  five  police  officers  and  a 
canine  officer  after  the  Asheboro 
department  opened  a substation 
there  on  May  23.  A two-year  fed- 
eral grant  of  $258,000  funded  the 
project,  which  will  focus  on  drug 
crimes  and  civil  disturbances. 

The  Ocean  Isle  Beach  Police  De- 
partment opened  a new  station  on 
May  20.  after  the  10-officer  force 
was  moved  from  its  cramped  quar- 
ters into  a refurbished  fire  depart- 
ment station. 

Crime  in  Durham  crime  was  up  8 
percent  last  year,  according  to  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  but 
Durham  police  have  disputed  the 
numbers,  arguing  that  crime  there 
dropped  between  1 .5  percent  and  4 
percent.  The  federal  database  found 
a 39  percent  surge  in  aggravated 
assaults  in  Durham,  as  well  as  a 10- 
percent  increase  in  larceny  and 
theft.  Durham  police  found  only  a 
2.6-percent  increase  in  aggravated 
assaults  and  a 0.1 -percent  increase 
in  larceny  and  theft. 

TENNESSEE  — Legislation 
passed  by  the  state  Senate  allows 
police  departments  to  study 
whether  officers  are  stopping  driv- 
ers because  of  their  race.  A previ- 
ous version  of  the  bill  would  have 
required  local  and  state  police  to 
adopt  policies  against  racial  profil- 
ing. There  is  a Sept.  1 deadline  for 
departments  to  participate  in  the 
new  voluntary  program. 

Four  Knoxville  police  officers  have 
been  cleared  of  all  civil  liability  by 
a jury  in  the  death  of  Andre  Stenson 
in  1998. 

Three  Memphis  officers  will  not 


face  criminal  charges  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  James  Curtis  Jones  III.  23. 
who  was  shot  in  his  car  after  he 
pointed  a handgun  at  officers.  Po- 
lice fired  30  shots  at  Jones. 

VIRGINIA  — Judith  Hotchkiss,  a 
deputy  U.S.  marshal,  claims  in  a $3- 
million  lawsuit  against  the  federal 
government  that  she  was  discrimi- 
nated against  by  a black  supervi- 
sor, Floyd  Dugger.  Dugger  was  pre- 
viously found  to  have  given  pref- 
erential treatment  to  black  employ- 
ees. 


ILLINOIS  — The  village  board  in 
Bement  fired  Steven  Bein,  the 
village’s  only  full-time  police  of- 
ficer. after  he  ticketed  a village 
trustee  for  driving  a lawnmower  on 
the  street.  Mayor  David  Cox  said 
he  would  veto  the  firing,  but  the 
incident  has  already  cost  the  village 
$30,000  in  legal  fees,  and  a may- 
oral  veto  would  likely  drive  that  fig- 
ure even  higher. 

INDIANA  — State  Trooper  Ben 
Endres  Jr.,  who  was  fired  because 
he  refused  an  assignment  in  a ca- 
sino on  grounds  that  it  was  against 
his  religious  beliefs,  has  appealed 
his  case  to  the  state  police  board. 

Riverdale,  111.,  officer  David  A. 
Sinde,  3 1 , who  lives  in  Indiana,  was 
charged  April  17  with  sexual  mis- 
conduct with  a 1 5-year-old  girl.  The 
girl  said  she  was  alone  with  Sinde 
in  his  kitchen  when  he  began  kiss- 
ing her.  The  Cook  County  Sheriff's 
Department  is  also  investigating  the 
officer  for  alleged  misconduct  with 
the  girl  in  Illinois. 

A defamation  claim  against  former 
Indiana  State  Police  Det.  Mark 
Dumil,  who  leaked  allegations  that 
four  Warrick  County  politicians 
faced  a grand  jury  investigation  for 
bribery,  has  been  settled  by  police 
for  $500,000.  The  allegations 
proved  false,  and  Dumil  has  since 
resigned  from  the  force. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state  House 
approved  a bill  on  May  24  that 
would  require  trigger  locks  with 
gun  sales  and  limit  lawsuits  against 
gun  manufacturers.  The  bill  was 
inspired  by  the  shooting  death  of 
Flint  first-grader  Kayla  Roland.  If 
enacted,  the  measure  would  nullify 
a Wayne  County  suit  that  claims 
unchecked  gun  sales  are  creating  a 
public  nuisance.  In  a related  devel- 
opment, Sir  Marcus  Winfrey.  22, 
pleaded  guilty  to  possessing  a gun 
used  by  his  first-grade  nephew  to 
shoot  Roland  on  Feb.  29.  Another 
man.  Jamelle  James,  19,  was  ex- 
pected to  plead  guilty  to  gun  pos- 
session charges  as  well,  and  faces 
trial  on  a charge  of  involuntary 
manslaughter  for  allowing  the  boy 


to  access  the  gun. 

Former  Macomb  County  .sheriff 
William  Hackel.  58  , was  sentenced 
to  3-to- 15  years  in  prison  for  rap- 
ing a 26-ycar-old  woman  during  a 
law  enforcement  convention  last 
year.  He  resigned  his  post  after  his 
April  27  conviction. 

The  Detroit  News  has  reported  that 
35  of  40  officers  involved  in  fatal 
shootings  in  the  past  five  years  have 
been  cleared.  In  eight  of  the  cases, 
officers  said  they  fired  because  sus- 
pects came  at  them  with  weapons, 
but  those  suspects  were  shot  in  the 
back.  Six  lawsuits  stemming  from 
the  shootings  have  resulted  in 
settlements  totaling  $8.6  million 
since  1995. 

Former  Detroit  officer  Larry 
Nevers  was  sentenced  May  16  to 
7-to- 1 5 years  in  prison  for  the  1 992 
beating  death  of  black  motorist 
Malice  Green.  Nevers*  first  convic- 
tion for  second-degree  murder  was 
thrown  out  in  1 997;  his  second  con- 
viction was  for  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. Prosecutors  said  Nevers 
struck  Green  14  times  in  the  head 
with  a heavy  flashlight  outside  a 
suspected  Detroit  crack  house. 

FBI  crime  statistics  show  that  De- 
troit led  the  nation  last  year  in  car 
thefts  per  capita.  Despite  a decrease 
of  almost  2,000  auto  thefts  per  year, 
there  are  still  an  average  of  1 00  cars 
stolen  per  day  in  the  city.  Repeat 
offenders  were  said  to  be  a big  part 
of  the  problem,  with  3,000  to  4,000 
people  stealing  last  year’s  26.770 
vehicles.  Less  than  5 percent  of  of- 
fenders serve  jail  time,  according 
to  police. 

Huron  Township  voters  have  ap- 
proved a tax  package  that  will  give 
police  $800,000  per  year  to  oper- 
ate without  laying  off  dispatchers 
and  officers.  The  force  had  said  it 
would  have  to  lay  off  as  many  as 
1 8 employees  if  it  did  not  get  addi- 
tional funds. 

Plymouth  Township  police  are  us- 
ing computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware to  generate  maps  and  send  out 
automated  phone  messages  alerting 
residents  to  possible  crimes  in 
progress.  Police  in  Redford  and 
Canton  Township  have  also  been 
using  the  system,  and  Ann  Arbor 
police  said  a similar  system  has 
helped  them  find  at  least  one  miss- 
ing child.  The  Plymouth  system 
cost  $24,000,  paid  for  in  part  by  a 
$20,000  state  grant. 

Michigan  State  Trooper  Rick  Lee 
Johnson,  35.  died  on  May  6 after 
he  was  hit  by  a car  during  a traffic 
stop  in  1-94  near  Decatur. 

Jackson  police  and  the  Jackson 
County  Sheriff  s Department  have 
begun  using  flashlights  that  are 
equipped  with  sensors  able  to  de- 
tect alcohol  on  a person’s  breath. 
Two  of  the  $700  devices  were 


bought  for  the  agencies  by  the 
county  chapter  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving. 

An  $ 1 8,000  vehicle  location  system 
will  be  installed  in  Chesterfield 
Township,  which  aims  to  increase 
salety  by  keeping  track  of  all  pa- 
trol cars  at  all  times.  The  system  can 
detect  sudden  increases  in  a car's 
speed  and  send  an  alert  about  a pos- 
sible police  pursuit  to  dispatchers. 

It  also  tracks  police  car  movements 
for  up  to  one  year,  enabling  police 
to  monitor  patrols. 

Toxicology  tests  show  that  Genesee 
County  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Richard 
Holsinger,  33.  was  legally  drunk 
when  his  pickup  truck  hit  a tree, 
killing  himself  and  a passenger, 
Grand  Blanc  Township  Officer  Su- 
san Throop,  29.  on  April  9. 

A tederal  jury  has  convicted  Detroit 
officer  Delford  Fort  of  stealing 
$10,000  in  cash  and  $10,000  injew- 
elry during  a July  1999  search  of  a 
Detroit  house.  The  goods  were 
placed  in  the  house  by  the  FBI  af- H 
ter  they  had  received  reports  of  of- 
ficers stealing  evidence  during  the 
execution  of  search  warrants.  Fort, 
39,  was  acquitted  of  charges  that  he 
conspired  to  distribute  marijuana. 
Sgt.  Carl  Clarke  was  acquitted  of 
all  related  charges  in  the  case. 

OHIO  — The  state  supreme  court 
ruled  that  Kenyon  Jones,  who  was 
arrested  in  Dayton  on  a jaywalking 
charge  and  later  charged  with  drug 
possession,  was  unconstitutionally 
handcuffed  and  taken  to  jail  on  just 
a minor  misdemeanor  charge.  The 
court  said  full  custodial  arrest  was 
not  warranted  in  the  case. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Cabell 
County  has  appointed  90-year-old 
Hercil  Gartin  as  interim  sheriff. 
Gartin,  a former  Huntington  police 
chief  who  said  he  can  handle  the 
job  despite  his  age,  fills  the  term  of 
Sheriff  Dalian  Fields,  who  died 
May  4 of  cancer. 

Trigger  locks  costing  $4  each  were 
to  be  distributed  to  1,000  state  _ 
troopers,  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficers and  public  service  commis- 
sion vehicle  inspectors  to  help  pre- 
vent accidental  off-duty  shootings. 

WISCONSIN  — Four  years  after 
Turtle  residents  voted  to  shut  down 
the  town's  one-person  police  force, 
a referendum  scheduled  for  No- 
vember will  give  them  a chance  to 
reinstate  the  department. 


< 1 


IOWA  — Relaxing  the  recently 
implemented  ion-scanner  proce- 
dures at  entrances  to  the  state’s  pris- 
ons. officials  will  no  longer  auto- 
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matically  impose  a one-month  ban 
on  any  visitor  who  tests  positive  for 
traces  of  illegal  drugs.  Those  who 
test  positive  will  now  be  retested. 
The  decision  came  after  grand- 
mothers and  children  tested  posi- 
tive for  traces  of  illegal  drugs. 

Norwalk  police  are  looking  to  pul 
a liaison  officer  in  district  schools 
after  several  vehicle  break-ins  at 
Norwalk  High  School.  The  police 
department  has  applied  for  a three- 
year  federal  grant  of  $r25,(K)0  to 
pay  for  the  post. 

KANSAS  — Although  traffic  has 
increased  22  percent  over  the  past 
eight  years,  the  number  of  Kansas 
Highway  Patrol  troopers  has 
dropped  by  15  percent  in  the  last 
six  years.  The  agency  said  that  it  is 
having  difficulty  keeping  roads  safe 
with  insufficient  resources.  By 
some  estimates,  the  state  would 
have  to  add  1 6 troopers  a year  for 
the  next  five  years  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  on  the  highway  patrol. 

MINNESOTA  — Duluth  police  on 
May  10  brought  down  what  they 
said  was  a cocaine  and  heroin  pipe- 
line from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
The  Lake  Superior  Drug  Task  Force 
conducted  the  operation,  which 
made  16  arrests  and  expected  to 
bring  in  additional  offenders.  Seven 
of  those  arrested  were  identified  as 
gang  members  who  had  moved  into 
the  Duluth  area  from  Milwaukee. 
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Department  recently  added  a 15- 
month-old.  bomb-sniffing  Labra- 
dor retriever  to  its  force.  The  ca- 
nine. named  Max,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  just  two  dogs  in  the  state  trained 
exclusively  to  find  explosives. 

MISSOURI  — Raids  on  three 
Sikeston-area  flea  markets,  three 
storage  sites  and  a private  home 
turned  up  over  $4  million  in  coun- 
terfeit clothing  and  accessories. 
Three  people  were  arrested  as  a re- 
sult of  the  four-month  investigation, 
and  police  seized  fake  Tommy 
Hilfiger,  Calvin  Klein  and  Nike 
apparel. 

Springfield  has  seen  the  number  of 
prospective  police  recruits  drop 
from  300  four  years  ago  to  just  72 
in  January.  The  decline  was  blamed 
on  the  low  unemployment  rate. 

A federal  jury  ruled  that  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  Lieut.  Matt  Brown, 
who  is  black,  was  not  denied  a 
transfer  because  of  his  race.  Brown 
had  sued  the  patrol  for  $6  million 
after  Col.  Fred  Mills  denied  his  re- 
quest to  transfer  to  St.  Louis  from 
central  Missouri  in  1995. 

Chaplains  are  back  on  the  beat  with 
Overland  Park  police.  The  police 
chaplain  program  was  revived  af- 
ter a number  of  recent  situations 
required  the  services  of  the  chap- 
lains to  comfort  crime  victims  and 
counsel  police  officers.  One  rabbi 
and  two  pastors  will  soon  begin  at- 
tending roll  calls  to  meet  the  offic- 
ers. Although  the  chaplains  are  cur- 
rently volunteers,  officials  said  the 
program  could  evolve  into  a full- 
time paid  program. 

The  St.  Charles  County  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  opened 
May  16  in  Defiance.  The  $542,000 
facility  includes  a firing  range,  stor- 
age room  and  classroom,  and  plans 
are  on  the  drawing  board  for  fur- 
ther expansion. 

Due  to  the  use  of  cell  phones,  St. 
George  will  pay  $800  less  this  year 
for  police  dispatching.  The  phones 
allow  residents  to  contact  officers 
directly  in  nonemergency  situa- 
tions. rather  than  going  through  dis- 
patchers. saving  the  city  money. 

NEBRASKA  — Overall  violent 
crime  in  the  slate  was  down  last 
year,  but  murder  and  manslaughter 
cases  rose  to  59  from  53.  Drug 
cases  and  arson  also  increased. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Teens  from 
Shiloh  Christian  School  in  Bis- 
marck were  handcuffed  by  police 
with  weapons  drawn  after  a resident 
reported  a drive-by  shooting.  It 
turned  out  that  the  youthe  filming 
a mock  shooting  for  a Bible  class 
video  project  on  gun  violence.  No 
charges  were  filed. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Officials 
fear  that  a recent  rash  of  thefts  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  from  Mitchell 


farms  and  businesses  is  being  per- 
petrated by  methamphetamine 
manufacturers.  Area  proprietors  are 
being  advised  to  keep  their  ammo- 
nia-based supplies  locked  up. 

American  Indians  have  not  been 
racially  profiled  in  Charles  Mix 
County,  according  to  a review  of 
police  procedures  there.  Yankton 
Sioux  still  insist  that  they  are 
stopped  more  often  than  their  white 
neighbors. 

WYOMING  — The  state’s  High- 
way Patrol  is  promoting  seat-belt 
use  with  public  service  announce- 
ments that.were  to  run  through  June 
and  depicted  the  real-life  stories  of 
three  teenagers  killed  or  injured  in 
car  accidents. 

A hate-crimes  ordinance  has  been 
passed  by  the  Laramie  City  Coun- 
cil, requiring  the  city  to  collect  bias 
crime  statistics  and  train  police  in 
bias-crime  response. 


ARIZONA  — A recent  poll 
showed  that  Mesa  junior  high 
school  students  favor  the  idea  of 
putting  eight  police  officers  in  their 
schools.  A federal  grant  would  pay 
90  percent  of  officers’  salaries 
should  they  be  deployed  in  the 
schools. 

A new  police  review  board  in  Chan- 
dler will  look  into  complaints 
against  officers,  but  will  not  have 
the  power  to  issue  reprimands  or 
suggest  disciplinary  action.  The  21- 
member  board,  voted  into  effect  by 
the  City  Council  on  May  25,  will 
include  15  civilians  and  six  police 
officers. 

A nonprofit  foundation  will  give 
$500  rewards  to  students  who  of- 
fer information  that  leads  to  the  sei- 
zure of  a gun  on  school  property. 
The  Mesa  Public  Safety  Foundation 
will  also  give  $1,000  to  those  with 
tips  leading  to  the  arrest  of  some- 
one who  makes  a threat  against  a 
school. 

Several  Arizona  communities  will 
soon  see  129  new  officers,  thanks 
to  federal  grants  totaling  $8.7  mil- 
lion from  the  Justice  Department's 
Office  of  Community  Oriented  Po- 
licing Services.  Tucson  will  receive 
$6.7  million  of  the  funds. 

Eight-year  Glendale  police  veteran 
Kimberly  Dominguez.  34,  will  join 
the  force’s  bomb  squad.  The  former 
narcotics  detective  is  said  to  be  the 
first  female  police  officer  in  Ari- 
zona to  be  named  to  a bomb  squad. 

COLORADO  — Former  Ouray 
County  Sheriff  Jerry  Wakefield.  62, 
reached  a plea  agreement  with  pros- 


ecutors in  connection  with  his  ar- 
rest last  year  on  a federal  weapons 
charge.  The  specifics  of  the  deal 
were  not  immediately  announced. 

The  Jefferson  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  released  its  report  on 
the  Columbine  High  School 
shootings  on  May  15.  The  minute- 
by-minute  account  of  the  incident 
affirmed  that  the  gunmen  acted 
alone,  and  seemed  to  support  the 
actions  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, who  are  facing  litigation  from 
the  families  of  slain  or  wounded 
students.  The  killers  took  six  lives 
even  before  the  first  emergency  call 
was  made  to  authorities. 

Bow  Mar  Police  Chief  Perry 
Nunley  pulled  20-month-old 
Tristan  Howard  from  Littleton’s 
Geneva  Lake  and  resuscitated  the 
boy  on  May  20. 

Former  Alamosa  police  lieutenant 
Lawrence  Andrew  Lopez,  40,  shot 
himself  dead  on  May  17,  six  weeks 
after  he  had  been  arrested  for  alleg- 
edly soliciting  a Denver  prostitute 
with  counterfeit  bills  stolen  from  a 
police  evidence  room. 

NEW  MEXICO  —High  school 
and  middle  school  students  in  Sil- 
ver City  will  be  watched  by  armed 
police  officers  this  fall,  after  the  city 
won  a $150,000  federal  grant  to 
help  pay  the  officers’  salaries.  It’s 
the  first  time  armed  officers  will 
patrol  the  schools. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state  Sen- 
ate passed  a bill  on  May  24  that  al- 
lows the  Oklahoma  Indigent  De- 
fense System  to  conduct  DNA  test- 
ing of  prison  inmates  who  claim  to 
be  innocent.  A $250,000  appropria- 
tion was  approved  for  the  testing. 
The  bill  was  spurred  in  part  by  the 
release  of  two  men  who  were  con- 
victed of  the  rape  and  slaying  of  an 
Ada  woman,  but  were  freed  after 
12  years  in  prison  when  DNA  tests 
proved  them  innocent. 

The  widow  of  Ottawa  County  Sher- 
iff  Jack  Harkins,  58-year-old 
Patricia  Ann  Harkins,  has  been  or- 
dered to  stand  trial  for  his  murder. 
The  sheriff  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
their  rural  home  last  Dec.  1 1 . 

Oklahoma  City  officers  passed  out 
100,000  cable  gun  locks  on  May 
13.  The  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  donated  the  devices. 

To  ease  overcrowding  at  the  Wag- 
oner County  jail,  officials  said  they 
are  considering  a tent  jail  and  elec- 
tronic monitoring  devices.  The  state 
fire  marshal  has  ordered  the  jail 
closed  if  it  does  not  cut  down  the 
average  of  49  prisoners  per  day 
since  Jan.  1.  The  jail's  capacity  is 
34  prisoners. 

TEXAS  — Two  12-year-old  San 
Antonio  boys  were  detained  after 
they  allegedly  plotted  to  shoot  two 
boys  at  Irving  Middle  School  and 


then  kill  themselves. 

Angel  Matunno  Resendiz.  the  so- 
called  Railroad  Killer,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  May  22  for  kill- 
ing Houston-area  doctor  Claudia 
Benton  in  1998.  Resendiz  had 
asked  for  the  death  penalty.  The 
Benton  killing  is  one  of  nine 
Resendiz  is  accused  of  committing. 

Michael  Toney,  an  inmate  on  death 
row,  tried  to  sell  five  seats  for  his 
execution  on  the  eBay  Internet  auc- 
tion site  on  May  24.  Toney,  34,  was 
convicted  of  killing  three  people  in 
1985.  His  posting  was  removed  af- 
ter four  hours,  with  no  bidders  mak- 
ing an  offer  on  the  seats. 

Gov.  George  Bush  has  announced 
a program  to  distribute  free  trigger 
locks  in  a program  dubbed  Project 
Childsafe.  The  program  was  ex- 
pected to  launch  within  the  coming 
months.  Bush  also  pledged  to  re- 
quest $75  million  per  year  over  five 
years  for  a similar  nationwide  pro- 
gram, if  he  is  elected  President. 

Houston  resident  Allen  David 
Padrone,  28,  shot  and  killed  him- 
self May  28  after  police  sought  him 
for  questioning  in  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  Austin  parks  officer  William 
Jones,  49.  The  officer  was  shot 
three  times  during  a traffic  stop  ear- 
lier that  day. 

UTAH  — Three  Ogden  cops  were 
fired  after  allegedly  giving  Ogden 
Auto  Body  46  percent  of  the  tow- 
ing business  directed  by  police. 
Officers  Ron  VanBeekum  and 
Kelly  Zaugg  and  Sgt.  Tony 
Huemiller  say  they  will  fight  their 
dismissals. 


ALASKA  — Kodiak  resident  Julia 
Samaniego  has  been  allowed  to 
proceed  with  a civil  suit  against  two 
police  officers  over  the  use  of  ex- 
cessive force  in  her  1994  arrest. 
Samaniego  claims  officers  William 
D.  Marsh  and  Milton  Bohac  used  a 
stun  gun  and  pushed  and  kneed  her 
during  the  incident.  She  was  con- 
victed of  resisting  or  interfering 
with  an  arrest,  and  a judge  said  she 
could  not  sue  the  officers.  The  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  she  is 
entitled  to  a trial  in  the  matter. 

Skagway  Police  Chief  Scott  Eddy, 
40.  was  to  retire  May  31.  The  21- 
year  law  enforcement  veteran  said 
he  plans  to  travel  after  retirement. 

Gov.  Tony  Knowles  signed  a bill 
into  law  that  stiffens  penalties  for 
methamphetamine  manufacturing. 
A second  bill  signed  by  Knowles 
tightens  laws  related  to  identity 
theft,  helping  police  to  prosecute 
crimes  committed  with  high-tech- 
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Number  of  slain  cops  hits 


Better  training,  better  weapons 
and  better  body  armor  — not  a 
kinder,  gentler  attitude  toward  law 
enforcement  — deserve  the  credit 
for  the  recent  record  decrease  in 
line-of-duty  deaths,  say  police  or- 
ganizations. 

Preliminary  figures  released  this 
month  by  the  FBI  found  that  the 
number  of  police  killed  while  on 
duty  in  1999  was  even  lower  than 
that  documented  in  1965,  just  two 
years  after  the  Bureau  First  calcu- 
lated the  statistic  nationally.  Last 
year,  42  officers  were  killed  in  39 
incidents.  Thirty-Five  years  ago, 
that  number  was  53.  And  in  1963, 
the  first  year  such  figures  were  col- 
lected, 55  sworn  personnel  were 
slain  in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  addition  to  being  the  lowest 
number  ever  recorded,  the  1999 
total  also  represents  a 31 -percent 
slide  from  the  61  officers  who  died 
from  felonious  acts  in  1998,  and  40 
percent  lower  than  the  70  officers 

Shots  across  the  bow: 


killed  in  1 997.  The  highest  number 
of  line-of-duty  deaths  occurred  in 
1972,  when  134  officers  were 
killed. 

But  police  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  280,000-member  National 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  maintain 
that  there  is  a far  greater  disposi- 
tion toward  attacking  officers  than 
every  before.  "The  general  erosion 
of  respect  towards  authority  figures 
is  particularly  manifest  in  the  re- 
spect shown  towards  law  enforce- 
ment," said  James  Pasco,  the  FOP’s 
executive  director. 

According  to  FBI  figures,  27  of 
the  42  officers  killed  last  year  were 
wearing  body  armor.  Six  offficers 
were  killed  in  ambushes;  seven 
were  answering  disturbance  calls; 
eight  died  while  conducting  traffic 
stops,  and  12  were  attempting  to 
make  arrests.  Authorities  have 
closed  38  of  the  39  cases,  and  are 
searching  for  two  suspects  in  the 
remaining  incident. 


Jack  Levin,  director  of  the 
Brudnik  Center  on  Violence  and 
Conflict  at  Northeastern  University, 
offered  a conflicting  view,  saying 
the  decline  is  due  in  part  to  an  over- 
all drop  in  crime  across  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  he  said,  police  have 
worked  hard  to  improve  their  im- 
age in  many  neighborhoods  where 
they  have  traditionally  been  seen 
“as  an  army  of  occupation." 

An  exception  can  be  found  in 
places  such  as  New  York  City, 
where  police  have  remained  con- 
frontational in  keeping  with  “zero- 
tolerance  policing"  policies,  he  told 
USA  Today. 

While  accidents  are  not  counted 
by  the  FBI  as  felonious  deaths,  they 
accounted  for  63  additional  deaths 
in  1999  — a drop  of  22  percent 
from  the  previous  year’s  total  of  8 1 . 
When  taken  into  consideration, 
noted  Pasco,  the  number  of  offic- 
ers killed  each  year  remained  con- 
sistent. 


all-time  low 


Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  (r.)  and  Debbie  Geary,  national 
president  of  the  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  light  a candle  of 
remembrance  during  the  12th  annual  candlelight  vigil  at  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial. 


Coast  Guard,  Navy  take  aim  at  drug  speedboats 


Outmaneuvered  and  outpaced 
by  the  "go-fast"  boats  drug  traffick- 
ers favor  in  the  Caribbean  and  east- 
ern Pacific,  the  Coast  Guard,  un- 
der a joint  initiative  with  the  Navy, 
is  now  using  firepower  for  the  first 
time  since  Prohibition  to  disable 
smuggling  vessels  at  sea. 

The  policy  change  was  an- 
nounced late  last  year,  and  while 
there  is  debate  on  how  effective  a 
recourse  eradicating  supply  is  as 
opposed  to  reducing  demand,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Coast  Guard- 
Navy  effort  has  shown  success. 

During  fiscal  year  1999,  the 
Coast  Guard  seized  some  19'/2  tons 
of  cocaine  and  other  drugs  in  the 
eastern  Pacific,  a stretch  of  ocean 
from  Baja,  Calif.,  to  Ecuador  which 
authorities  believe  needs  a continu- 
ous presence. 

According  to  the  White  House 
Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy, 
more  than  400  attempts  are  made 
each  year  by  drug  smugglers  oper- 
ating out  of  Latin  American  ports, 
particularly  Colombia.  The  ship- 
ments of  drugs  are  dropped  off  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and 
then  trucked  into  the  United  States. 
With  the  Caribbean  traditionally 
being  the  main  area  of  concern,  the 
eastern  Pacific  region  was  left  vir- 
tually uncovered  by  U.S.  seagoing 
forces  for  weeks  at  a time.  Both  area 
are  now  given  a nearly  equal  prior- 
ity. 

The  go-fast  boat,  a craft  with  up 
to  four  250-horsepower  engines, 
can  travel  at  speeds  reaching  70 
miles  per  hour.  Thought  to  bring  in 
as  much  as  a ton  of  drugs  daily  to 
the  U.S.,  the  vessels’  easy  maneu- 
verability and  speed  made  them  dif- 
ficult for  the  Coast  Guard  to  catch. 
Moreover,  the  Coast  Guard  was 
hampered  by  a policy  which  all  but 
prohibited  the  use  of  preemptive 


firepower.  As  it  stands,  fewer  than 
1 5 percent  of  go-fasts  are  captured. 
Coast  Guard  officials  acknowl- 
edged. 

“In  the  past,  it  could  be  very 
frustrating  when  the  go-fasts  would 
just  outrun  us  or  refuse  to  stop," 
said  a Coast  Guard  petty  officer 
deployed  to  the  guided  missile 
cruiser  U.S.S.  Valley  Forge,  which 
under  the  initiative  will  provide  a 
platform  for  locating  and  pursuing 
the  boats  in  international  waters. 
Under  U.S.  laws  and  numerous 
treaties,  however,  only  Coast  Guard 
personnel  may  board  a vessel. 

The  new  policy  will  give  the  ser- 
vice authority  to  fire  warning  shots 


in  the  air  and  use  nonlethal  weap- 
ons to  puncture  the  boats  and  dis- 
able their  engines.  A budget  in- 
crease approved  by  Congress  last 
year  will  also  allow  the  service  to 
add  a type  of  high-powered  heli- 
copter called  the  Enforcer  to  its 
fleet,  as  well  as  inflatable  chase 
boats  that  are  faster  than  older  mod- 
els. 

Coast  Guard  officers  have  also 
been  given  a lesson  by  the  Marine 
Corps  in  "fast-roping"  techniques, 
which  show  how  to  board  a hostile 
vessel  by  rappelling  from  a helicop- 
ter. 

"Now  we’ve  got  a considerably 
more  aggressive  posture,"  the  petty 


officer  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 
‘This  is  real  law  enforcement." 

With  well-armed  squads  operat- 
ing out  of  Miami,  Portsmouth.  Va.. 
and  San  Diego,  the  Coast  Guard  can 
use  its  own  cutters  on  some  mis- 
sions. Shortly  before  Christmus.  the 
Oregon-based  Steadfast,  stopped  a 
go-fast  boat  40  miles  off  of 
Acapulco  and  seized  40  tons  of  co- 
caine. But  at  other  times,  person- 
nel are  assigned  to  Navy  ships,  such 
as  the  Valley  Forge. 

With  the  best  electronic  gear  that 
the  high-tech  industry  can  produce, 
the  ships  can  detect,  classify  and 
track  hundreds  of  moving  targets 
simultaneously  from  a distance  that 


is  a classified  secret.  The  vessel  also 
has  deck-mounted  guns  that  can 
easily  destroy  any  boat  that  at- 
tempts to  fire  on  U.S.  forces  — al- 
though such  attacks  are  exceedingly 
rare 

The  guided  missile  cruisers  used 
for  drug  interdictions  arc  the  larg- 
est and  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced ships  in  the  fleet.  At  any 
given  time,  five  to  seven  are  de- 
ployed by  the  Navy  on  both  coasts 
and  the  Caribbean. 

‘The  Navy’s  role  is  to  intimidate 
the  drug  lords,"  said  Valley  Forge 
crew  member  Vaughn  Hampton. 
"A  show  of  force  can  be  very  per- 
suasive." 


Sending  in  the  cavalry: 

National  Guard  gets  the  call  against  meth  labs 


With  Pierce  County  accounting 
for  some  40  percent  of  all  metham- 
phetamine  labs  found  in  Washing- 
ton state.  Gov.  Gary  Locke  in  May 
offered  county  officials  the  assis- 
tance of  the  National  Guard  until 
staff  could  be  hired  and  trained  to 
expand  the  county's  response  capa- 
bility. 

Under  the  plan,  four  Guard 
members  would  help  the  Sheriff’s 
department  with  investigations  and 
surveillance.  They  would  not  be  in 
uniform,  carry  weapons  or  make 
arrests.  Two  more  members  of  the 
Guard  would  support  the  state  Ecol- 
ogy Department,  cleaning  up  meth 
labs. 

The  estimated  $200,000  cost  of 
the  initiative  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
federally-funded  Counter  Drug 
Program,  according  to  the 
Governor’s  office.  The  program  is 
currently  helping  40  federal,  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 


in  Washington. 

The  number  of  meth  labs  in  the 
state  has  grown  from  54  in  1995  to 
789  last  year.  Some  362  were  un- 
covered in  just  the  first  three 
months  of  2000. 

Meth  is  also  making  its  way 
from  the  West  Coast  and  into  the 
American  heartland,  according  to 
a National  Institute  of  Justice  study 
of  rural  Nebraska,  which  was  re- 
leased this  month. 

At  test  sites  used  by  the  NIJ, 
there  were  found  to  be  few  differ- 
ences between  rural  and  urban  use 
of  the  drug,  based  on  results  from 
the  urine  samples  of  arrestees.  In 
Omaha,  one  of  the  sites,  the  pro- 
portion of  adult  male  anestees  who 
tested  positive  for  recent  use  of 
meth  rose  from  1 percent  in  1990 
to  10  percent  in  1998. 

While  the  primary  drug  of 
choice  in  both  cities  and  rural  coun- 
ties among  arrestees  was  marijuana. 


in  rural  areas,  meth  ranked  second 
In  cities,  second  place  went  to  co- 
caine. said  the  study.  Meth  users,  it 
said,  were  also  more  likely  to  be 
white,  and  in  rural  counties, 
younger  than  those  in  the  city. 

In  Independence,  Iowa,  mean- 
while. where  local  law  enforcement 
recently  uncovered  several  meth 
labs.  Police  Chief  Mike  McConnell 
has  implemented  an  honor  system, 
whereby  those  who  buy  engine- 
starting  fluid  — a key  ingredient  in 
the  drug's  manufacture  — promise 
in  writing  that  it  is  not  being  used 
for  illicit  purposes. 

The  form  has  been  put  in  a hand- 
ful of  local  stores  that  carry  the 
pressurized  ether.  Sprayed  into  a 
car's  fuel  system,  it  combusts  more 
quickly  than  gasoline.  Starter  fluid 
is  generally  used  to  start  vehicles 
during  frigid  conditions. 

But  meth  producers  puncture  the 
can  to  release  the  pressurized  gas. 


The  liquefied  ether  that  remains  is 
used  to  make  the  drug.  It  has  a dis- 
tinctive odor,  according  to  drug 
agents,  which  often  leads  police  to 
working  or  abandoned  labs. 

"It’s  going  fine,’’  McConnell 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "No- 
body is  coming  in  to  buy,  because 
they  know."  At  the  same  time,  he 
conceded,  the  initiative  is  simply 
diverting  would-be  meth  manufac- 
turers to  other  locations  to  buy  their 
supplies. 

McConnell  got  the  idea  for  the 
program  — which  is  voluntary  — 
from  a friend  who  runs  a local  auto- 
parts  store,  he  said.  The  sale  of 
starter  fluid  was  up  to  some  160 
cans  over  a few  months.  "In  warm 
weather,  you  don’t  buy  six  cans  of 
fluid  unless  you're  using  it  to  make 
meth,"  said  McConnnell.  The  day 
the  policy  was  implemented,  he 
said,  that  flurry  of  sales  activity  just 
"flat  stopped." 
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If  it's  broken , fix  it: 

IACP  seeks  reprise  of  ’65  President’s  report 


Despite  continuing  record  lows 
in  the  nation’s  crime  rate  and  a re- 
newed emphasis  on  strengthening 
the  bond  between  police  and  the 
communities  they  serve,  the  confi- 
dence the  public  once  held  in  their 
law  enforcement  agencies  has  con- 
tinued to  erode  — and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice wants  to  know  why. 

To  that  end,  the  organization  has 
called  for  a national  commission  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem and  come  up  with  recommen- 
dations for  fixing  whatever  it  deems 


In  an  effort  to  promote  the  con- 
cept of  community  policing  and 
give  recognition  to  law  enforce- 
ment executives  who  have  striven 
to  implement  the  philosophy's  prac- 
tices through  the  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Community-Oriented  Po- 
licing  was  launched  this  month  by 
a group  that  includes  criminal  jus- 
tice theorists,  academics  and  mem- 
bers of  the  policing  community. 

According  to  Bonnie 
Bucqueroux,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  organization.  Triple  A-Cop  is  a 
grass  roots  attempt  to  maintain 
community  policing  measures 
around  the  country  "Our  concern 
\s  ihav  federal  programs  may  come 
and  go,  and  they're  wonderful  to 
have  in  place  while  they’re  here," 
she  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
but  the  police  community  itself  has 
to  sustain  this  movement.” 

The  group  has  chosen  to  use  the 
Internet  to  get  its  message  out,  de- 
veloping a Web  site. 
www.aaacop.org,  and  posting  the 
first  on-line  training  course  for  po- 
lice in  community-oriented  polic- 
ing practices.  Bucqueroux  foresees 
the  site  becoming  a resource  center 


An  attempt  to  defraud  Hispanic 
business-owners  in  Indianapolis 
through  a bogus  telemarketing 
scheme  that  used  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Police  as  bait  was  thwarted 
by  a successful  sting  operation  ini- 
tiated by  county  law  enforcement 
this  month. 

Investigators  from  the  Marion 
County  Sheriff  s Department  say 
that  Paul  Ayala.  35.  and  Daniel 
Marcano,  25,  admitted  to  soliciting 
up  to  $600  from  Hispanic  busi- 
nesses. which  they  picked  up  as 
cash  donations.  The  pair's  ability 
to  victimize  the  city's  growing 
Latino  community  was  aided  by 
Ayala's  ability  to  speak  Spanish, 
according  to  court  documents. 

Both  provided  false  information 
to  FOP  Lodge  86  to  get  hired 
Ayala,  a wanted  criminal  facing 
forgery  charges  in  New  Jersey,  used 


to  be  broken.  It  has  asked  that  both 
Presidential  candidates,  in  fact, 
commit  to  issuing  an  executive  or- 
der as  early  as  possible  within  their 
term  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
panel. 

‘The  reason  that  the  IACP  and  I 
have  chosen  this  route  is  because 
there  are  a number  of  signals  out 
there  — not  just  in  law  enforcement 
— that  suggest  we  do  a thorough 
top-to-bottom  review  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  this  country," 
the  group’s  president,  Col.  Michael 
Robinson,  director  of  the  Michigan 


for  police  as  well  as  the  public. 

In  coming  weeks,  she  said,  lit- 
erature written  by  her  late  col- 
league, community  policing  pio- 
neer Robert  TYojanowicz,  will  be 
added  to  the  site,  as  will  a message 
board.  Triple  A-Cop  will  also  be 
accepting  papers  and  other  materi- 
als on  the  topic  written  by  officers 
and  police  executives  now  attend- 
ing school.  "That’s  a tremendous 
untapped  resource,"  Bucqueroux 
told  LEN  Triple  A-Cop  has  already 
set  up  a committee  to  review  sub- 
missions. Those  selected  will  be 
posted  on  the  web  site. 

“This  organization  isn’t  just  for 
police,  but  for  the  community,  and 
our  board  reflects  that  commit- 
ment," said  board  member  and 
Michigan  State  University  profes- 
sor Carl  Taylor,  a researcher  on 
youth  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  Web  site,  the 
group  is  planning  a series  of  con- 
ferences, including  Community 
Policing/Community  Politics: 
Tackling  the  Tough  Issues  in  May 
2001 . Topics  will  range  from  con- 
fronting internal  resistance  to  the 
role  of  police  unions  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  empowered  communities 


an  alias,  and  Marcano,  a dead 
woman’s  Social  Security  number. 
Although  Lieut.  David  Young, 
president  of  the  FOP  lodge,  said 
background  checks  are  made  on  all 
employees,  they  can  be  imperfect 
when  inaccurate  facts  are  provided. 

“We  run  an  honest  operation." 
he  told  The  Associated  Press. 
"They  didn’t  want  to  play  by  the 
rules.  We  could  have  simply  fired 
them  and  avoid  the  publicity,  but 
we  needed  to  stop  them  from  ever 
victimizing  again." 

Local  law  enforcement  caught 
on  to  the  scheme  in  late  April  when 
the  owner  of  an  auto-body  shop. 
Guillermo  Ruiz,  complained  to  po- 
lice that  he  had  been  encouraged  by 
an  FOP  telemarketer  to  make  con- 
tributions to  a program  that  pur- 
chases Christmas  presents  for  poor 
children.  The  telemarketer,  he  said. 


State  Police,  said  in  April. 

Robinson  likens  the  effort  to  that 
undertaken  in  1965  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  by  executive 
order  established  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  After  more 
than  a year,  the  commission  pro- 
duced a landmark  document  that 
included  200  specific  recommenda- 
tions involving  federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  civic  organiza- 
tions, religious  institutions  and 
other  groups  intended  to  create  a 
safer  and  more  just  society. 


pose  to  local  political  leaders. 

"We  have  done  some  pretty  dra- 
matic conferences  here  in  mid- 
Michigan,"  said  Bucqueroux.  “We 
did  community  policing  and  drugs 
at  a time  just  before  it  really  broke 
into  the  national  consciousness.  We 
felt  we  really  had  the  opportunity 
to  help  shape  the  national  debate.” 
she  said. 

Another  major  component  of  the 
group’s  effort  is  an  awards  cer- 
emony named  for  Trojanowicz, 
which  will  honor  individuals,  po- 
lice departments  and  communities 
that  have  taken  the  concept  to  a 
higher  level.  "The  police  officials 
who  are  willing  to  put  their  necks 
out  and  really  try  to  do  true  com- 
munity policing,  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  hard  to  implement,  deserve 
some  credit,  some  support  and  a lot 
of  information,"  said  Bucqueroux. 
"We  really  need  a good  vehicle." 

Triple  A-Cop  is  encouraging 
membership  in  the  organization. 
With  a $25  fee,  members  receive 
the  group’s  electronic  newsletter, 
receive  discounts  on  training  and 
grants  access  to  private  areas  of  the 
Web  site  where  participants  can 
share  ideas,  said  the  group. 


first  asked  for  $300  in  cash,  then 
an  additional  $200. 

Ruiz  said  the  telemarketer  in- 
sisted he  would  come  to  his  shop 
and  that  he  should  be  the  only  one 
given  the  money.  "I’m  thinking. 
‘This  is  a lot  of  money,’"  he  said. 

Another  business  owner. 
Rodolfo  Martinez,  donated  $650 
during  a five-week  period. 

According  to  court  documents, 
money  given  to  the  men  during  the 
sting  was  never  deposited  with  the 
FOP.  Sheriff’s  Sgt.  Chris 
Boomershine  gave  $50  to  Ruiz  on 
April  27  and  $100  on  May  5.  Ruiz 
then  gave  the  bills  — with  their  se- 
rial numbers  marked  — to  Ayala 
and  Marcano  when  they  came  to  his 
shop.  The  suspects  have  been 
charged  with  forgery,  theft  and  de- 
ception. Ayala  was  also  charged 
with  possession  of  marijuana. 


"It  is  our  view  at  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice that  the  work  of  the  1967  com- 
mission, embodied  in  its  report, 
“The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a Free 
Society,”  was  indeed  effective.” 
said  a statement  by  the  IACP.  The 
commission  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. it  said,  marked  the  implemen- 
tation of  many  of  the  training  meth- 
ods and  standards  used  by  law  en- 
forcement today,  the  IACP  said. 

Robinson  noted  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  grew  out  of  that 
report,  as  did  911.  “Frankly,  we 
need  to  take  a look  at  that  at  the 
present  time,  how  a 30-year-old 
recommendation  has  been  imple- 
mented,” he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Perhaps  even  more  so.  issues 
such  as  racial  profiling  and  police 
misconduct  need  to  be  examined, 
said  Robinson.  "Those  all  serve  to 
shake  the  public  confidence  and 
trust  in  law  enforcement,"  he  said. 
"Beyond  that,  we  believe  that  a 
great  many  Americans  have  be- 
come disillusioned  with  the  justice 
system  in  this  country,”  he  said.  “In 


The  state  of  Maine  has  plenty  of 
appeal  for  people  living  elsewhere, 
from  its  mountains  and  woods  to 
its  seashore,  from  lobsters  to  L.L. 
Bean.  For  convicted  pedophiles,  the 
attraction  may  lie  in  a loophole  in 
the  state  law  that  allows  out-of- 
town  sex  offenders  convicted  be- 
fore last  September  to  live  in  Maine 
unregistered,  according  to  officials 
there  and  in  neighboring  New 
Hampshire. 

“We  first  noticed  it  in  the  fall," 
said  Trooper  Jill  Rocky  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Police,  who  man- 
ages the  state’s  2,000-name  sex  of- 
fender registry.  “There’s  been  quite 
a few  leaving  Portsmouth, 
Manchester  and  Rochester  and 
moving  to  Maine.”  she  told  The 
Associated  Press. 

While  Maine  officials  point  out 
that  sex  offenders,  like  any  other 
convict,  must  ask  for  permission  to 
move  to  their  state  and  register  their 
home  and  work  addresses  with  au- 
thorities, they  acknowledge  the 
shortcoming  in  the  law.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  rise,  they  said,  in  the 
number  of  sex  offenses  committed 
in  the  state. 

Still,  child  sexual  offenders 
could  see  a benefit  in  moving  to  the 
state,  saicfMaine  State  Police  Lieut. 
Jackie  Theriault,  who  oversees  the 
State  Bureau  of  Identification’s  sex 
offender  registry. 

“The  problem  is  that  our  statute 
doesn’t  affect  [out-of-state]  people 
who  were  sentenced  before  Sep- 
tember 1999,"  said  Maine  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Charles 
Ledbetter.  "And  that’s  a huge  num- 


a free  and  democratic  society,  the 
only  way  a justice  system  can  op- 
erate is  with  a high  degree  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  an  equally  high  degree 
of  confidence  in  those  who  admin- 
ister justice." 

He  also  pointed  to  questions  be- 
ing raised  about  the  incarceration 
rates  of  one  racial  or  ethnic  group 
versus  another,  and  the  number  of 
death  sentences  and  life  sentences 
handed  down. 

The  police  chiefs’  group  envi- 
sions a non-partisan  commission 
comprising  individuals  from  inside 
and  outside  the  justice  system  — 
judges,  prosecutors,  police  organi- 
zations. citizen  groups  and  academ- 
ics. The  commission,  according  to 
the  IACP,  should  also  be  given  the 
resources  it  will  need  to  conduct  a 
rigorous  and  exhaustive  review. 
Technology,  the  most  significant 
change  in  the  intervening  years 
since  the  1967  report,  must  be  part 
of  that  investigation  as  well,  said 
the  IACP.  “[The]  threats,  challenges 
and  opportunities  created  by  this 
significant  phenomenon  in  the  pub- 
lic safety  context  be  part  of  the  pro- 
posed commission’s  review." 


ber  of  people,”  he  told  The  AP. 

Of  the  three  versions  of  Megan’s 
Law  that  Maine  has  passed,  the  one 
now  enacted  includes  the  most 
crimes  requiring  registration.  The 
state  is  particularly  cautious  about 
sex  offenders,  said  Nancy 
Bouchard,  an  associate  commis- 
sioner with  the  Maine  Department 
of  Corrections.  ‘They  have  to  have 
been  a resident  here,”  she  said, 
“have  some  roots  here,  a family  or 
something  like  that.  And  they  have 
to  have  a legitimate  reason  to  be 
here.  It  can’t  be  just  because  they 
have  a job  here,  or  it’s  pretty  here 
and  they  want  to  live  in 
Vacationland.” 

In  New  Hampshire,  police  say 
they  have  seen  several  people  on 
their  registry  move  to  Maine  in  the 
last  year,  prompting  officials  to 
ponder  whether  sex  offenders  are 
seeking  a refuge  or  a fresh  start  by 
moving  out  of  state,  away  from  the 
reaches  of  New  Hampshire’s  own 
version  of  Megan's  Law. 

"Pedophiles  are  good  at  moving 
around,"  said  Trooper  Rocky. 
‘That’s  their  method  of  operation, 
to  keep  changing  addresses.  These 
guys  know  each  other,  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  they 
know  what  states  are  good  to  live 
in.  That’s  why  a lot  of  them  are 
moving  to  Maine." 

Added  Grace  Matter,  executive 
director  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  and 
Sexual  Violence:  'These  are  highly 
manipulative  people,  so  it’s  not  sur- 
prising that  they’d  figure  out  how 
to  manipulate  the  system." 


New  advocacy  group  to 
boost  community  policing 


Sheriffs  sting  foils  telemarketing  scam 
aimed  at  Indy’s  Hispanic  businesses 


Maine  attraction  draws 
out-of-state  pedophiles 
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the  attributes  needed  in  police  lead- 
ers — a deep  understanding  of  the 
sensitive  role  of  the  police  in  a de- 
mocracy, a curious  and  creative 
mind,  an  openness  to  new  ideas,  a 
passion  to  implement  them,  and  a 
sense  of  humility  that  makes  him 
effective  in  all  that  he  does,”  said 
Herman  Goldstein,  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison  School  of  Law. 


Changing 

times 


tutes  that  were  dumped  in  the 
county. 

Back  when  he  began  in  law  en- 
forcement, it  was  so  boring  patrol- 
ling the  small  rural  towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county, 
Hozempa  said,  that  the  deputies 
would  drive  by  each  other  at  night 
with  no  headlights,  hoping  to  fool 
one  another  into  giving  chase. 

But  the  bar  fights  were  rowdier, 
then,  too,  added  Miller.  “If  you 
were  called  to  a bar  fight,  you  had 
to  do  a lot  of  fast  talking.”  he  told 
The  Star-Tribune.  "You  had  to  bluff 
them  or  you  had  to  handle  it.  There 
was  not  a lot  of  back-up  help.” 


Try,  try  again 

With  new  PC,  Baltimore  hopes  to  replicate  NYC's  success 


When  Sheriff  Don  Hozempa 
began  his  law  enforcement  career 
in  1 973,  Wright  County.  Minn.,  was 
such  a quiet  jurisdiction  that  depu- 
ties used  to  play  tricks  on  each  other 
to  liven  up  lonely  nights  while  pa- 
trolling the  newly  opened  — and 
virtually  empty  — Interstate  94. 

Not  so  anymore.  Now,  “it  is  just 
calls,  calls,  calls,"  said  the  55-year- 
old  Hozempa,  who  retired  this 
month  after  nearly  1 1 years  as  sher- 
iff so  he  could  “...sit  out  on  the 
back  step  and  smell  the  air."  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Gary  Miller,  who 
also  joined  the  department  back  in 
the  early  1970s. 

The  Wright  County  sheriff’s  of- 
fice is  the  ninth-largest  law  enforce- 
ment department  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  1997  figures.  The 
county’s  eastern  cornfields  have 
become  the  communities  of  St. 
Michael  and  Albertville.  Traffic  on 
1-94  keeps  the  agency’s  89  depu- 
ties busy  day  and  night.  And  the 
department  broke  up  about  a dozen 
meth  labs  last  year. 

Hozempa  was  appointed  by  the 
County  Board  in  1989  upon  the 
death  of  Sheriff  Darrell  Wolff,  who 
had  interviewed  and  selected  him 
27  years  ago  after  Hozempa  an- 
swered an  ad  for  county  deputy. 
‘They  gave  me  a badge,  gun  and  a 
car  and  said  go  to  work,"  Hozempa 
told  The  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  depart- 
ment has  become  modernized,  with 
the  installation  of  computer  termi- 
nals in  squad  cars,  the  redesign  of 
the  jail,  a computerized  dispatch 
systems  and  the  standardization  of 
officer  firearms.  Last  year,  the 
Board  approved  a salary  increase 
to  $84,000. 

“I  never  had  a negative  experi- 
ence with  him,"  said  Deputy  Mitch 
Fleming,  a union  steward.  During 
Hozempa’s  tenure,  Fleming  said  he 
could  only  remember  about  three 
grievances. 

In  the  department  that  Hozempa 
is  leaving  to  Miller,  deputies  now 
handle  more  juvenile  offenses  and 
sex  assault  cases,  partly  because  of 
better  reporting,  he  said.  Calls  for 
service  have  increased  by  86  per- 
cent from  1989  to  1998.  But  there 
are  still  few  murders  within  the  14 
townships  and  13  cities  the 
Sheriff’s  Office  patrols  — just  five 
in  the  past  1 1 years,  including  the 
bodies  of  two  Twin  Cities  prosti- 


By  the 
book 

It’s  not  that  High  Point,  N.C., 
Police  Officer  Jeff  Pate  did  not  ex- 
pect his  new  thriller  to  do  well,  but 
cracking  Amazon.com’s  top  40  best 
sellers  for  his  genre  was  something 
the  16-year  police  police  veteran 
didn’t  think  would  happen  so  fast. 

Pate’s  self-published  book, 
“Winner  Take  All,”  follows  Special 
Agent  Clark  Hager  on  the  trail  of  a 
serial  killer.  After  two  months  in 
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circulation,  the  book  has  sold  about 
2,000  copies  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Bantam-Dell  which 
might  be  interested  in  printing  the 
thriller’s  paperback  run. 

It  has  also  done  well  enough  to 
allow  the  author  to  retire  from  po- 
lice work  at  the  end  of  May  to  de- 
vote himself  full  time  to  writing  and 
running  Harlan  Publishing,  the  in- 
dependent company  he  founded  last 
year.  After  unsuccessfully  shopping 
his  book  around  to  such  major  pub- 
lishers as  Random  House,  Pate 
founded  Harlan  to  print  and  mar- 
ket his  book. 

“There  are  so  many  people  out 
there  who  are  writing  and  wanting 
to  be  published.”  Pate  told  The 
Greensboro,  N.C.  News  & Record. 
Although  so  far  he  is  the  only  writer 
in  Harlan’s  stable,  Pate's  book  has 
prompted  a dozen  hopeful  authors 
to  send  him  manuscripts. 

“There  are  two  or  three  that  I'm 
working  on  now  that  we’re  going 
to  try  to,  if  possible,  get  them  out 
by  fall.”  he  said. 


Under  pressure  to  bring 
down  Baltimore’s  homicide 
rate,  city  officials  are  giving 
New  York-style  crime  fighting 
techniques  a chance  under  the 
leadership  of  the  NYPD’s 
former  chief  anti-crime 
strategist,  Edward  T.  Norris, 
whom  the  City  Council 
unanimously  approved  as 
police  commissioner  on  May  8. 

As  an  architect  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department’s 
aggressive  policing  plan,  the 
40-year-old  Norris  is  credited 
with  helping  to  bring  that  city’s 
homicide  rate  down  from  2,200 
in  1990  to  less  than  700  last 
year.  The  former  NYPD  official 
was  hired  in  December  by 
Baltimore  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley,  who  had  pledged  to 
cut  the  city’s  murders  by  40 
percent  over  the  next  two  years 
by  targeting  and  capturing 
Baltimore’s  most  violent 
criminals. 

Norris,  who  had  been  hired 
to  serve  as  a deputy  commis- 
sioner and  chief  of  operations, 
will  earn  $137,000  a year  under 
a two-year  contract.  He 
becomes  Baltimore's  third  top 
cop  in  the  past  seven  months, 
replacing  Ronald  Daniel,  who 
quit  the  post  just  57  days  after 
his  appointment  on  Jan.  3 rather 
than  endorse  O’Malley’s 
proposed  reforms  for  the 
department, 

While  Baltimore  is  the 
nation’s  16th  most  populous 
city,  it  ranks  first  in  robberies 
and  second  in  homicides  — 
three-quarters  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  drug-related.  It 
also  has  the  country’s  third 
highest  rate  of  assaults,  as  well 
as  ranking  fourth  in  burglaries 
and  eighth  in  rapes. 

During  a public  hearing  in 
City  Council  chambers  a month 
prior  to  the  confirmation  vote, 
O’Malley  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  to  reform  the 
department.  A review  of  the 
agency  commissioned  by  the 
mayor  concluded  that  the  BPD 
suffers  from  low  morale  and 
staff  shortages.  Moreover,  a 
quarter  of  all  officers  believe 
that  corruption  is  widespread. 
Without  mentioning  zero- 
tolerance,  one  of  the  hallmarks 
of  the  New  York  approach,  the 
report  called  for  accountability, 
decentralization  and  increased 
internal  affairs  investigations. 
"Remember,  there  are  lives 
hanging  in  the  balance  over 
how  quickly  we  can  implement 
this,”  said  O’Malley. 

City  Council  President 
Sheila  Dixon,  who  led  the  push 
to  have  Norris  approved,  said 


during  the  confirmation  vote  this 
month  that  Baltimore’s  citizenry 
had  spoken  when  it  elected 
O’Malley,  who  had  run  on  an 
anti-crime  platform.  The  city,  she 
said,  needed  to  restore  the 
stability  of  a police  department 
whose  leadership  had  become  a 
revolving  door,  and  which  was 
unable  to  keep  homicides  to  fewer 
than  300  a year. 

The  effort  undertaken  by  the 
mayor’s  office  to  have  Norris 
approved  resembled  a political 
campaign.  Lobbying  intensely  for 
his  candidate.  O’Malley  had 
thousands  of  letters  sent  to  the 
city’s  seniors,  encouraging  them 
to  support  the  deputy  commis- 

7 can’t  wait  to 
really  get  down 
to  work.  We 
have  a lot  of 
work  to  do.  ’ 

— Edward  Norris 

sioner.  The  City  Council  offices 
were  subsequently  flooded  with 
e-mails,  letters  and  calls  support- 
ing Norris,  who  had  served  as 
acting  commissioner  since 
Daniel's  departure. 

Although  Dixon  endorsed 
Norris,  she  also  issued  a stem 
warning  about  zero-tolerance 
policies,  which  opponents  believe 
could  result  in  civil  rights  abuses. 
"No  police  department,  under  our 
watch,  is  going  to  target  minori- 
ties," she  said.  “Protecting  our 
people  from  unjust  treatment  is 
critical.” 

At  the  root  of  objections  to 
Norris’s  nomination  was  his  job 
as  deputy  commissioner  of 
operations  during  the  14  months 
when  undercover  NYPD  officers 
shot  and  killed  three  unarmed 
African-Americans  in  separate 
incidents. 

Both  the  New  York  State 
attorney  general  and  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
determined  in  separate  reports 
that  the  department  slopped  and 
searched  minorities  at  a higher 
rate  than  it  did  white  citizens. 

Norris  had  earlier  told  council 
members  that  he  was  insulted  by 
published  reports  of  racial 
tensions  surrounding  his  nomina- 
tion. "It’s  unfortunate  that  I'm 
being  judged  over  what’s  happen- 
ing in  that  city."  he  said.  “It’s  the 
safest  city  in  the  country  right 
now.  and  the  reason  we  are  here  is 
to  save  lives." 

It  is  the  deaths  of  34  children 
in  Baltimore  last  year.  Norris  said. 


that  most  outraged  him.  “Kids 
are  still  being  killed  here,"  he 
said. 

To  allay  fears  that  Norris’s 
strategies  would  result  in 
increased  stops  and  searches  of 
Baltimore's  minority  residents. 
Northwest  Baltimore  Council- 
womun  Stephanie  C.  Rawlings 
introduced  legislation  requiring 
police  to  document  all  traffic 
stops  in  written  reports. 

Speaking  at  the  council 
meeting  during  which  he  was 
approved,  Norris  said  he  was 
eager  to  begin  clearing  the 
city’s  street  comers  of  drug 
dealers.  "I  can’t  wait  to  really 
get  down  to  work."  he  said. 

“We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do." 

Norris  suid  that  Baltimore 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  goals  in 
reducing  murders  set  by 
O'Malley,  noting  that  those 
cities  that  have  implemented 
zero-tolerance  strategies, 
including  New  York.  New 
Orleans  and  Philadelphia,  have 
seen  their  homicide  rates 
plummet.  And  Norris  repeated 
his  promise  to  city  residents 
that  police  will  concentrate  on 
criminals  and  not  on  law- 
abiding  citizens.  "They  really 
have  nothing  to  fear  from 
police,"  he  said.  ‘This  is  about 
making  it  a professional 
department." 

Norris’s  plan  includes 
department-wide  implementa- 
tion of  training  on  tactics, 
cultural  sensitivity  and  proper 
search-and-seizure  techniques. 
The  agency  will  appoint 
integrity  control  officers  and  ( 
conduct  its  own  undercover 
investigations  of  corruption. 
"We  want  to  increase  training 
to  prevent  these  situations,”  he 
said. 

Gary  McLhinney.  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  said 
the  union  was  “stunned"  that 
O’Malley  and  Daniel  could  not 
work  out  their  differences  over 
a crime-fighting  strategy. 

The  proposals  made  by  New 
York-based  consultants  lacked 
focus  and  local  input,  said 
Daniel.  ‘Their  plan  is  all  over 
the  place."  he  said.  "I  had  no 
input.  I can’t  support  a plan 
that's  not  mine."  Daniel  and 
O’Malley  also  apparently 
disagreed  over  a timetable  for 
implementing  the  suggested 
crime-fighting  strategies. 

Daniel,  the  city’s  highest- 
ranking  black  officer  when  he 
was  named  commissioner  in 
January,  replaced  Thomas 
Frazier,  with  whom  both  he 
and  O’Malley  had  clashed  in 
the  past. 
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How  a 6-year-old  rocked  the  Miami  PD 

New  city  manager  & police  chief  named  in  the  wake  of  Elian  Gonzalez  episode 


Raul  Martinez  (I.),  the  newly  appointed  Miami  police  chief,  is  sworn 
in  on  May  2 as  his  predecessor,  William  O’Brien,  looks  on. 


The  shakeup  continued  in 
Miami  this  month  with  the 
replacement  of  City  Manager 
Donald  Warshaw,  who  lost  his 
bid  to  remain  on  the  job  when  a 
circuit  judge  lifted  the  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  that  had 
prevented  Mayor  Joe  Carollo 
from  firing  the  former  police 
chief. 

In  Warshaw's  place.  Carollo 
swore  in  Carlos  Gimenez,  46. 
the  city’s  fire  chief,  during  a 
rushed  ceremony  at  City  Hall 
on  May  9.  Gimenez.  who  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
when  he  was  6,  said  his  first 
order  of  business  would  be 
ensuring  a smooth  transition 
from  Warshaw  to  himself.  He 
said  he  had  already  had  a 
"cordial  conversation"  with 
Warshaw  on  the  subject. 

On  May  3.  Carollo’s  efforts 
to  remove  Warshaw  were 
blocked  when  Judge  Philip 
Bloom  of  Miami-Dade  Circuit 
Court  gave  the  City  Manager 
10  days  to  prove  accusations 
that  he  had  been  fired  for 
refusing  to  break  city  and  state 
laws.  When  the  clock  ran  out. 
he  successfully  challenged  the 
order. 

In  a two-page  letter  sent  to 
VYic  FVoriila  DcpaUmcnl  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  state  prosecu- 
tors, Warshaw  had  accused 
Carollo  of  ordering  the  city’s 
police  department  to  investiga- 
tive political  rivals,  journalists. 
Spanish-language  radio  hosts 
and  supporters  of  political 
opponents,  according  to  court 


documents. 

Warshaw.  however,  said  the 
department  did  not  follow  any  of 
Carollo’s  enemies  and  declined 
further  comment. 

Carollo  claims  that  Warshaw’s 
missive. was  an  attempt  to  get 
even  for  hi s fi ring.  "It  would  take 
500  police  officers  to  investigate 
everyone  Warshaw  claims  1 
wanted  investigated."  he  told  The 
Associated  Press.  ‘This  is  the 
sickest  thing  I have  ever  seen  in 
my  life.’’ 

While  Circuit  Judge  Steve 
Levine  found  insufficient 
evidence  to  support  Warshaw’s 
claim  that  the  mayor  had  violated 


the  city  charter,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  his  removal,  some  of 
those  listed  by  Warshaw  in  his 
letter  believe  they  were  investi- 
gated by  Carollo.  Said  State 
Representative  Carlos  Lacasa.  a 
Miami  Republican:  "It’s  disturb- 
ing that  he  would  use  the  city  of 
Miami  Police  Department  for  his 
personal  purposes.  That  is  what 
Fidel  Castro  does  best." 

The  shakeup  at  City  Hall 
followed  the  April  22  pre-dawn 
raid  that  took  Cuban  refugee  * 
Elian  Gonzalez  from  the  home  of 
his  Miami  relatives  and  delivered 
him  to  his  father.  In  the  aftermath. 
Carollo  ordered  Warshaw  to  fire 


Police  Chief  William  O’Brien, 
who  failed  to  inform  the  Mayor  of 
the  impending  federal  action 
during  which  the  child  would  be 
seized.  Warshaw  refused  and  was 
dismissed.  O’Brien  subsequently 
quit,  saying  that  Carollo  was  a 
divisive  force  in  the  city. 

Although  the  use  of  automatic 
weapons  in  the  removal  of  the 
boy  from  his  home  in  Miami  had 
been  criticized,  intelligence 
reports  indicated  that  the  house  of 
Lazaro  Gonzalez,  Elian’s  great- 
uncle,  was  being  guarded  by  a 
Cuban-American  supporters, 
including  members  of  the  militant 
anti-Castro  group,  Alpha  66. 

The  information  gathered  for 
the  operation  suggesting  the 
potential  for  violence  led  to  the 
authorities’  decision  to  plan  a 
large  military-style  raid  with 
about  140  agents,  a few  armed 
with  automatic  weapons,  said  a 
senior  immigration  official. 

‘There  was  a structure  and  the 
potential  of  violent  threats  to 
prevent  us  from  recovering  Elian 
from  the  house  and  perhaps  do 
serious  harm  to  our  personnel  and 
maybe  innocent  people  in  the 
area,”  the  unidentified  official 
told  The  New  York  Times. 

‘That’s  really  why  we  structured 
the  enforcement  plan  to  be,  by 
any  objective  standard,  an 
overwhelming  show  of  force  to 
prevent  the  use  of  force.” 

A plan  was  uncovered,  he  said, 
to  thwart  agents  in  removing  the 
child  from  the  Gonzalez  home  by 
rushing  him  to  the  house  directly 
behind  it  if  the  authorities  tried  to 


break  in.  said  the  official.  That 
house  was  being  used  as  a base 
of  operations  for  a group  of  15 
to  20  individuals  who  set  up 
roving  patrols  on  foot,  bicycle 
and  car.  Nine  of  these  people 
had  criminal  records  for  violent 
crimes,  said  the  official. 

In  addition,  agents  detected 
what  the  official  described  as 
layers  of  security  around 
Gonzalez  house.  The  operation 
extended  to  the  streets  sur- 
rounding the  home,  he  told  The 
Times,  where  supporters  in 
lawn  chairs  at  strategic  inter- 
sections used  walkie-talkies  and 
cell  phones  to  report  law 
enforcement  activity. 

“These  people  had  essen- 
tially taken  it  on  their  own  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  Elian 
from  the  Gonzalez  home,”  the 
official  said. 

As  his  last  act.  Warshaw 
appointed  a new  police  chief, 
Raul  Martinez,  a 24-year 
veteran  of  the  force  who  had 
been  serving  as  assistant  city 
manager.  The  50-year-old 
Martinez,  a Cuban  immigrant, 
is  the  first  Hispanic  to  lead  the 
department. 

Carollo,  who  was  not 
pleased  with  the  choice,  said 
one  day  after  the  swearing  in  on 
May  1 : "This  is  another  one  of 
the  key  examples  of  the 
immoral,  unethical  actions  that 
this  city  manager  has  been 
making  on  his  way  out."  Out  of 
desperation,  he  added,  “he’s 
grabbing  at  anything  that  he 
can  to  keep  himself  in  power." 


‘We’re 
outa  here’ 

The  appointment  of  a police 
commissioner  to  oversee  the  New- 
ton Grove.  Del.,  Police  Department 
and  act  as  a liaison  has  apparently 
caused  such  a conflict  that  the  en- 
tire force  has  resigned  in  protest. 

Chief  John  Conerly,  along  with 
one  full-time  officer,  five  part-time 
officers  and  two  reserve  officers 
worked  their  last  day  on  May  1, 
"This  isn't  something  I planned," 
Conerly  told  The  Wilmington  Star- 
News.  "It’s  something  I feel  like  I 
needed  to  do  for  my  career.  |The 
other  officers]  came  to  the  same 
conclusion." 

In  the  meantime,  Sampson 
County  Sheriff  Buck  McCullen 
agreed  this  month  to  have  deputies 
patrol  the  town  of  540  residents, 
although  the  agency  lacks  the  man- 
power to  provide  a full-time  patrol, 
he  said. 

While  neither  Mayor  William 
Wilson  nor  Conerly  would  com- 


ment on  what  led  to  the  mass  resig- 
nations,  Town  Commissioner 
Eddie  Giddens  said  the  chief  was 
unhappy  with  Commissioner  Ellen 
Jackson,  as  were  the  other  offic- 
ers. 

Selected  by  Wilson  in  Decem- 
ber. Jackson  apparently  assumed 
too  much  authority  to  run  the  de- 
partment, he  said.  “That  seem(ed) 
to  cause  problems." 

But  Jackson  said  she  had  not 
overstepped  her  authority  as  police 
commissioner.  She  told  The  Star- 
News  that  she  was  unaware  of  the 
reasons  for  the  resignation  except 
that  the  letters  noted  a conflict  with 
a commissioner. 

Leading 

edge 

He  might  have  been  a rookie 
when  Ike  was  still  in  the  While 
House,  but  in  the  40  years  that  Salt 
Lake  City  Police  Chief  Ruben 
Ortega  has  served  in  law  enforce- 
ment, his  ideas  have  always  been 


cutting  edge,  said  Minneapolis  Po- 
lice Chief  Robert  Olson,  who  as 
president  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  presented  Ortega 
this  month  with  the  organization's 
Leadership  Award. 

Ortega,  who  retired  last  Decem- 
ber after  eight  years  as  chief  in  Salt 
Lake,  spent  the  bulk  of  his  career 
with  the 
Phoenix  Po- 
lice Depart- 
ment. He 
served  31 
years  with 
that  agency, 

1 1 Vi  at  the 
helm.  He 
joined  PERF, 
he  said,  as 
"early  as  they  would  have  me.” 
Much  of  Ortega’s  success  for 
nearly  20  years  as  head  of  two  ma- 
jor police  agencies  he  attributes  to 
PERF’s  numerous  research 
projects.  At  the  organization’s  na- 
tional conferences,  he  said,  he  was 
able  to  meet  more  senior  chiefs 
from  departments  of  all  sizes,  and 
"pick  their  brains,"  implementing 
many  of  their  ideas.  "[A]  nice  way 


of  saying  I stole  them,  and  took 
them  back  to  where  I was  working," 
Ortega  quipped. 

Olson  recalled  meeting  Ortega 
for  the  first  time  in  1983,  when  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  held  a 
series  of  conferences  on  state  of  the 
art  policing.  Even  then.  Olson  said, 
Ortega  was  discussing  community 
oriented  policing  issues,  at  a time 
when  the  term  had  barely  made  it 
into  the  law-enforcement  vernacu- 
lar. Two  years  later,  when  the  con- 
ference was  held  in  Phoenix.  Olson 
said  he  listened  as  Phoenix  officers 
spoke  of  taking  reports  over  MDTs 
(Mobile  Data  Terminals). 

‘That  was  not  a common  thing 
going  on  around  the  country,  but  it 
was  going  on  in  Phoenix,”  he  noted. 
In  fact,  he  said,  Ortega  had  success- 
fully lobbied  the  City  Council  for  a 
$44-million  bond  issue  that  was 
used  to  revamp  the  department  and 
get  it  the  technology  it  needed. 

Said  Olson:  “I  really  believe  that 
today  in  our  policing  profession, 
many  of  the  entrepreneurial  ideas 
that  have  weaved  their  way  through 
all  of  our  departments,  if  we  fol- 
lowed that  weave,  somewhere. 


some  how  along  the  line,  we  would 
have  a trail  that  would  show  up  at 
Ruben  Ortega's  door." 

PERF  also  honored  Sgt.  Andy 
Mills,  a 14-year  veteran  of  the  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Police  Department, 
with  the  Gary  P.  Hayes  Award. 

Mills,  who  manages  a problem- 
solving/community-policing  grant 
as  a supervising  officer  with  the 
department’s 
Mid-City  Di- 
vision, has 
received 
Honorable 
Mentions  in 
the  Herman 
Goldstein 
Award  for 
Problem- 
Oriented  Po- 
licing competition  for  two  of  his 
teams.  He  has  also  served  in  the 
agency’s  Neighborhood  Policing 
Division  as  the  coordinator  of  train- 
ing, and  developed  training  for  pa- 
trol. detectives,  field  training  offic- 
ers, supervisors,  managers  and  ad- 
ministration. 

"Like  Gary  Hayes  before  him. 
Andy  Mills  has  a unique  blend  of 


Ortega 
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Networking  vs. 
on-line  crime 


With  more  than  half  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton state  estimated  to  be  staffed  by 
fewer  than  10  sworn  officers.  At- 
torney General  Christine  Gregoire 
said  last  month  that  a partnership 
comprising  federal,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal personnel  will  be  created  so 
as  to  pool  available  resources  to 
combat  computer  crime. 

The  Computer  Law  Enforce- 
ment of  Washington  partnership,  or 
CLEW,  will  target  would-be  child 
molesters  on  the  Internet,  on-line 
fraud  involving  the  selling  of  non- 
existent items  and  hackers  stealing 
credit-card  numbers.  “The  little 
high-tech  expertise  we  have  is 
spread  far  too  thin  in  our  state,”  said 
Gregoire.  “CLEW  is  going  to 
change  all  that." 

In  addition  to  identifying  and 
alerting  local  agencies  about  trends 
in  computer  crimes  and  educating 
citizens  on  how  to  protect  them- 
selves, CLEW  will  also  be  compet- 
ing for  some  $2  million  in  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  establishing  a forensics  lab 
that  could  retrieve  even  deleted  in- 
formation from  seized  computers. 

One  of  the  pilot  labs  to  be  funded 
by  the  Justice  Department  will  be 
located  on  the  West  Coast,  but  even 
if  CLEW  loses  out,  said  Gregoire, 
the  consortium  will  ask  Congress 
for  the  money.  It  is  crucial,  she  told 
The  Associated  Press,  that  law  en- 
forcement be  able  to  “break  down" 
a computer  correctly  — even  after 
the  completion  of  a lengthy  inves- 


tigation. 

CLEW,  which  will  utilize  com- 
puter-crime prosecutors  from 
Gregoire’s  office  as  well  as  nine 
FBI  agents  from  the  computer 
crime  section  of  the  Bureau’s  Se- 
attle field  office,  will  also  \york  with 
the  University  of  Washington  to 
develop  a “cyber-complaint  re- 
source center"  to  help  protect  citi- 
zens from  on-line  consumer  frauds. 

“All  agencies  will  be  able  to  tap 
into  this  resource,"  said  Police 
Chief  Dave  Cooper  of  Sedro- 
Woolley,  who  is  president  of  the 
Washington  Association  of  Sheriffs 
and  Police  Chiefs.  Local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  he  said,  do  not 
“have  the  expertise"  to  fight  cyber- 
crime. 

Computers  have  become  vital 
even  for  solving  conventional 
crimes,  noted  Pierce  County  Pros- 
ecutor John  Ladenburg.  Investiga- 
tors were  able  to  uncover  falsities 
in  the  alibi  of  a man  charged  with 
sex  crimes  involving  two  young 
girls,  based  on  information  gleaned 
from  his  computer. 

Pierce  County,  added  Lundberg, 
has  already  trained  hundreds  of  of- 
ficers on  how  to  serve  search  war- 
rants that  comply  with  laws  on  seiz- 
ing data  from  computers  and  the 
hardware  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  FBI  and  state 
Attorney  General’s  office,  CLEW 
will  involve  such  agencies  as  the 
two  U.S.  Attorney’s  offices  in 
Washington,  and  the  state  sheriffs’ 
and  police  chiefs’  association. 


Supreme  Court  slams 
a door  in  victims’  faces 


Striking  down  a provision  of  the 
1994  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
that  gave  victims  of  gender-moti- 
vated violence  the  right  to  sue  their 
attackers  in  federal  court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  month  held  that 
Congress  had  stretched  the  limits 
of  federalism  in  intervening  in  an 
area  traditionally  left  to  the  states. 

The  appeal  in  United  States  v. 
Morrison,  No.  99-5,  stemmed  from 
a 1994  case  involving  a student 
from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
who  accused  two  varsity  football 
players  of  raping  her  in  a dormitory 
room  The  plaintiff.  Christy 
Bzronkala,  withdrew  from  the  col- 
lege when  she  found  it  would  not 
discipline  her  alleged  attackers. 
Antonio  Morrison  and  James 
Crawford.  Neither  man  has  ever 
been  criminally  charged. 

Brzonkala  was  the  first  person 
to  sue  under  the  provision.  In  its  5- 
to-4  ruling  on  May  15,  the  Court 
upheld  a decision  by  the  federal 
appeals  court  based  in  Richmond, 
Va..  last  year. 

Based  on  the  premise  that  vio- 
lence can  restrict  a woman’s  choice 
of  jobs  and  travel.  Congress  al- 
lowed the  civil-suit  provision  as 
part  of  the  1994  law.  Its  supporters 


claim  that  violence  costs  women 
about  $3  billion  a year  in  lost  wages 
and  other  interstate  commerce,  jus- 
tifying federal  intervention. 

But  in  writing  for  the  majority. 
Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist 
rejected  both  the  argument  that  a 
civil  remedy  was  a valid  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the 
provision  was  a proper  extension  of 
14th  Amendment  rights.  Both  had 
been  asserted  by  lawmakers  as  the 
sources  of  constitutional  authority 
on  which  the  legislation  was  based. 

By  following  a line  of  reason- 
ing that,  in  the  aggregate,  victims 
of  gender-motivated  violence  have 
substantial  effects  on  the  economy, 
Rehnquist  asked,  what  is  to  stop 
federal  lawmakers  from  arguing  the 
same  about  murder  or  any  other 
type  of  violent  crime?  ‘The  Con- 
stitution requires  a distinction  be- 
tween what  is  truly  national  and 
what  is  truly  local,"  he  wrote. 

In  a sharply  worded  dissent.  Jus- 
tice David  Souter  likened  the  way 
gender-based  violence  affected  the 
mobility  of  women  today  to  the  ra- 
cial discrimination  of  the  1 960s  and 
its  impact  on  the  mobility  of  em- 
ployees. their  production  and  con- 
sumption. 


Laptop  detectives 


Police  agencies,  lacking 
manpower  & expertise, 
reach  out  to  civilian 
“cybersleuths” 


They  have  computers,  and  they  know  how  to 
use  them.  What  they  don’t  have  are  badges. 

Increasingly,  many  law  enforcement  agencies, 
lacking  both  manpower  and  expertise,  are  relying 
on  civilian  cybersleuths  for  help  in  cracking  cases 
involving  online  child  pornography,  the  release  of 
devastating  computer  viruses  and  other  crimes 
committed  over  the  Internet. 

In  recent  years,  such  amateur  detectives  have 
assisted  police  in  tracking  down  the  perpetrators 
of  the  "I  Love  You"  bug  and  the  Melissa  virus, 
and  in  smashing  a global  child-pornography  ring. 
Many  of  these  civilian  specialists  attribute  their 
zeal  for  crime-solving  less  to  a desire  to  enforce 
the  law  than  to  an  eagerness  to  protect  cyberspace 
from  criminals. 

Kevin  Patterson,  a 33-year-old  computer 
administrator  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  founded  a 
group  called  Ethical  Hackers  Against  Pedophilia, 
which  assisted  New  York  State  officials  in  1998 
with  Operation  Sabbatical,  an  investigation  of  a 
suspected  kiddie-  pom  ring.  On  Oct.  28,  1998 
warrant-bearing  officers  knocked  on  21  doors  in 
14  states  and  four  countries  while  members  of 
Patterson’s  group  — all  of  whom  had  undergone  a 
background  check  by  investigators  — did  their 
part  by  jamming  an  on-line  discussion  group 
known  to  be  frequented  by  pedophiles  so  that  they 
could  not  communicate  and  warn  others  of  the 
impending  raid. 

“Law  enforcement  is  more  and  more  reaching 
out  to  the  private  sector  for  knowledge,  for 
training,”  said  Michael  G.  McCartney,  a special 
investigator  for  the  high-technology  crime  unit  of 
the  state  Attorney  General’s  office  and  leader  of 
the  team  that  launched  Operation  Sabbatical.  "We 
all  have  to  work  together  in  fighting  this  thing.” 
he  told  The  New  York  Times. 

A software  entrepreneur  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Richard  M.  Smith,  helped  track  down  the  author 
of  the  Melissa  virus  in  February  1999.  Although 
he  would  not  say  whether  law  enforcement 
contacted  him  after  the  release  of  the  “I  Love 
You"  bug  this  month,  he  told  The  Times  that  he 
began  working  on  the  latest  case  minutes  after 
learning  about  it. 

Smith  was  able  to  discover  an  e-mail  address 
for  the  rogue  program  after  examining  the 
instructions  and  text,  or  source  code,  buried  inside 
it.  He  contacted  the  president  of 
ispyder@mail.com  and  urged  him  to  contact  the 
FBI.  In  the  days  that  followed.  Smith  was  able  to 
piece  together  enough  information  about  the  bug 
to  suggest  that  it  had  originated  in  the  Philippines 

On  May  7,  three  days  after  the  I Love  You 
virus  was  released,  two  Swedish  computer 
experts,  Jonathan  James,  19,  and  Frednk  Bjorck, 
27,  joined  Smith’s  hunt.  The  three  had  collabo- 
rated previously  on  the  Melissa  case.  James  made 
a crucial  discovery,  said  Smith,  when  he  found 
that  the  name  of  the  hacker  group  GrammerSofl. 
which  was  embedded  in  the  source  code,  was  also 
embedded  in  the  source  code  of  a virus  called 
Myckl.  That  virus  had  the  names  of  students  at 
Amable  Mendoza  Aguiluz  Computer  College  in 
Manila,  including  that  of  Onel  A.  de  Guzman, 
who  told  authorities  that  it  was  possible  he  had 


unleashed  the  program. 

While  the  FBI  confirmed  that  it  had  consulted 
with  Smith.  James  and  Bjorck  in  its  investigation, 
and  had  done  so  in  the  past,  a spokesman  for  the 
Bureau  said  the  agency  could  not  "characterize 
the  value  of  the  information  or  how  instrumental 
it’s  been  in  this  case." 

In  truth,  the  work  of  amateur  sleuths  working 
over  the  net  makes  some  in  law  enforcement 
uneasy.  While  grateful  for  the  help  in  many  cases, 
there  are  fears  in  some  quarters  that  it  could  lead 
to  vigilantism. 

McCartney  said  that  the  FBI  had  declined  to 
participate  in  Operation  Sabbatical  because  of 
New  York  State’s  unorthodox  use  of  private 
citizens  in  the  plan.  But  his  team  decided  that  the 
expertise  of  the  Ethical  Hackers  group  was 
necessary.  “I  didn’t  wake  up  one  day  and  know 

“We  all  have  to  work 
together  in  fighting  this 
thing.  ” 

— Michael  G.  McCartney, 
high-tech  crimes  specialist 


everything  there  is  to  know  about  high-tech 
investigations,"  he  said.  While  the  situation  was 
unusual,  McCartney  said  he  did  not  want  other 
"vigilantes  thinking  they  can  do  the  same  thing." 

Paul  E.  Coggins,  the  United  States  Attorney  in 
Dallas,  said  he  sees  a greater  proportion  of 
citizens  ready  to  pitch  in  on  crime-fighting 
investigations  that  take  place  in  cyberspace  than 
in  the  physical  world.  "Some  people  who  have 
come  to  our  attention  are  spending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  doing  this,  then  calling  law 
enforcement,"  he  told  The  Times. 

Private  citizens  can  also  be  more  difficult  to 
control  and  monitor,  leading  them  to  sometimes 
step  over  the  line  that  separates  members  of  a 
neighborhood  watch  from  active  participants. 
Some  law  enforcement  officials  are  concerned 
that  in  trying  to  help  police,  amateurs  could  wind 
up  breaking  laws  or  jeopardizing  evidence 
gathered  during  the  investigation. 

"Any  mistakes  they  make  really  come  back  to 
haunt  us,"  said  Coggins. 

Such  was  the  case  with  a recent  Stanford 
University  graduate  who  began  tracking  the 
activities  of  hackers  breaking  into  university 
computers.  Joel  de  la  Garza  created  programs  to 
record  conversations  between  hackers  in  chat 
rooms  where  they  were  believed  to  congregate. 

Picking  up  a tip  that  a hacker  using  the  name 
Mafiaboy  was  hanging  out  on  an  on-line  system 
called  Internet  Relay  Chat,  de  la  Garza  logged  on 
to  the  room  using  an  alias.  He  recorded  a conver- 
sation in  which  Mafiaboy  took  credit  for  crippling 
the  CNN  Web  site. 

While  the  evidence  collected  by  de  la  Garza 
was  potentially  valuable,  said  McCartney,  it  was 
also  gathered  in  violation  of  laws  that  prohibit  the 
recording  of  a two-party  conversation  without  the 
second  party’s  consent. 


Photo:  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Police  Department 
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High  tech,  high  frustration: 


No  computer  solution  is  without  its  own  problems 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ment  needs  are  very  specific."  he  lold  LEN. 
"Usually  when  you  have  city  or  county  IT 
people,  they’re  focused  on  a broader  picture, 
which  is  appropriate,  but  a lot  of  times  they 
don’t  recognize  the  special  security  require- 
ments that  are  the  most  important  to  law  en- 
forcement." 

Within  policing  agencies,  he  said,  tech- 
nology specialists  tend  to  catch  on  quickly 
to  what  is  needed  The  challenge,  said 
Melekian,  is  changing  a particular  mindset 
that  can  effect  non-IT  people  as  well.  Law 
enforcement's  mission,  he  said,  is  not  to  ac- 
quire technology,  hut  rather  acquire  technol- 
ogy to  perform  its  mission.  "It’s  real  easy  to 
forget  that,”  he  said. 

That,  of  course,  presumes  that  a depart- 
ment even  has  an  IT  staff,  which  Melekian 
acknowledges  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have. 

In  California,  roughly  60  percent  of  po- 
lice agencies  have  fewer  than  25  officers, 
noted  Bcrkow.  and  someone  has  to  maintain 
the  equipment  and  software  once  it  is  up  and 
running. 

One  of  the  challenges,  added  Melekian, 
is  that  if  a department  develops  in-house  ex- 
pertise. very  often  those  individuals  end  up 
not  getting  promoted,  and  with  no  way  to  fi- 
nancially reward  them,  they  end  up  either 
leaving  the  assignment  or  being  lured  away 
by  higher-paying  private  sector  jobs. 

Since  he  does  not  have  an  IT  person  in 
his  department,  Berkow  said  he  constantly 
deals  with  outside  vendors.  It  is  one  of  his 
three  technology  costs,  the  first  two  being 
purchasing  and  installation. 

The  South  Pasadena  department  is  cur- 
rently  undergoing  a technology  upgrade  that 
will  cost  more  than  $200,000.  In  addition  to 
a new  computer-aided  dispalch/rccord  man- 
agement system,  the  agency  is  moving  to- 
ward a wireless  system  in  its  patrol  cars,  said 
Berkow.  Not  only  will  officers  be  able  to 
conduct  their  normal  duties  such  as  running 
license  plates  and  DM  V checks,  but  they  will 
be  able  to  enter  electronic  field  reports. 

Instead  of  having  to  fill  out  at  least  six 
different  forms  to  process  a DU  I arrest,  the 
new  system  will  require  that  the  information 
be  entered  just  once,  said  Berkow.  The  re- 
port can  then  be  sent  electronically  to  vari- 
ous divisions  and  placed  ultimately  in  the 
department's  records  management  system. 

"I  don't  think  you  could  find  a chief  in 
the  country  who  would  not  say.  ‘Look.  I want 
my  police  officers  to  do  their  reports  on  the 
computer.  I want  them  to  hit  a button.  I want 
it  to  go  to  the  sergeant  electronically  for  re- 
view. I want  the  sergeant  to  hit  a button  and 
it  go  directly  into  my  RMS  so  it’s  available 
for  me.’”  said  Berkow.  “Yet  for  all  that,  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  find  people  who  have 
the  ability  to  do  that.  It  shouldn’t  be  so  hard. 

We  just  can’t  seem  to  get  there.” 

And  true  to  his  own  rules,  he  said,  the 
project  has  taken  longer  and  cost  more  than 
he  thought  it  would.  Berkow  is  also  con- 
vinced that  once  it  is  installed  there  will  be 
something  better  out  there. 

The  Clearwater.  Fla.,  Police  Department 
is  in  the  final  stages  of  implementing  its  own 


Berkow's  Five  Basic 
Truths  for 
Interactions  with 
Computer  Vendors: 


electronic  field  reporting  system.  While  of- 
ficials told  LEN  the  roll-out  will  be  in  June, 
they,  loo.  have  had  problems  along  the  way. 

In  January,  the  department  was  forced  to 
rebid  a contract  when  a Montana-based  soft- 
ware firm  that  had  been  awarded  a $576,000 
contract  to  develop  and  install  a CAD-RMS 
failed  to  meet  several  deadlines.  Without  the 
software  that  links  the  field  reporting  system 
to  the  RMS,  allowing  information  to  flow 
back  and  forth,  the  agency’s  computer  staff 
had  to  write  a program  each  time  data  needed 
to  be  retrieved  by  investigators. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  city,  the  ven- 
dor, Logisys,  discontinued  its  RMS  software 
development  and  reduced  its  contract  by 
$227,000  for  the  work  not  done.  It  still  is 
working  on  the  department’s  CAD  system, 
however,  said  Deputy  Chief  William  Baird. 

"In  that  particular  case,  we  had  to  main- 
tain a schedule  driven  by  us  receiving  a 
COPS  MORE  grant,”  he  lold  LEN.  “All  we 
had  to  do  was  write  a change  order  to  their 
contract  for  the  RMS  and  select  another  firm 
to  do  that  task."  Some  200  Dell  laptop  com- 
puters and  software  will  be  provided  to  of- 


2.  It  will 
always 
cost 
more. 


MOVING? 

Don  t leave  us  behind.  To  ensure 
uninterrupted  service,  please 
send  change-of-address  notices 
to  the  Subscription  Department 
at  least  6-8  weeks  prior  to  effec- 
tive date. 


ficers  next  month.  "We’re  still  debugging  and 
troubleshooting,  but  we’re  in  the  final  stages 
of  that."  he  said. 

Agreeing  with  many  of  Berkow’s  obser- 
vations, Baird  said  he  believes  the  trick  is  to 
buy  the  most  up-to-date  hardware  available 
and  understand  that  within  a year,  there  will 
be  something  that  is  faster,  bigger  and  better. 
Between  an  agency  and  its  vendors,  he  said, 
the  best  solution  is  to  create  software  that  will 
span  a period  of  years,  acknowledging  that 
as  time  goes  on,  revisions  will  be  needed. 

‘That’s  probably  the  way  we  have  to  step 
over  the  problem  [Berkow)  was  referring  to 
— buying  things  that  are  obsolete  by  the  time 
they  get  installed." 

In  Pinellas  Park,  Fla.,  the  department  was 
able  to  get  around  that  issue  only  by  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  up- 
grade dozens  of  laptops  it  began  buying  in 
1998  lor  its  fleet,  but  never  got  around  to 
installing. 

The  computers  were  purchased  with  a 
$ 1 75,000  MORE  grant  that  was  meant  to  help 
the  department  develop  a field-reporting  sys- 
tem. Over  a two-year  period,  the  agency  pur- 
chased 58  computers  with  the  grant  money 


and  two  using  city  funds.  Then  they  were 
stored  in  the  city’s  computer  department, 
where  they  remained  until  a few  months  ago. 
forgotten  in  the  activity  surrounding  Y2K 
compliance  issues. 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  received 
another  $200,000  in  federal  grants.  With  the 
department’s  old  Tandy  104  mobile  termi- 
nals wearing  out,  police  officials  began  look- 
ing for  a new  system.  They  found  one  that 
would  allow  officers  to  transmit  fingerprints 
and  photos  from  the  scene  of  a crime  or  acci- 
dent directly  to  the  department,  as  well  as 
reports. 

The  only  catch  was  that  the  total  cost 
would  be  $800,000,  forcing  the  city  to  spend 
$600,000  to  salvage  a $200,000  grant  it 
risked  losing  if  the  system  was  not  at  least 
partly  in  place  by  Sept.  30.  Then  the  City 
Council  found  out  about  the  laptops. 

According  to  Randy  Linthicum,  head  of 
the  city’s  computer  department,  upgrading 
the  laptops  to  utilize  the  city’s  800-megahertz 
communications  system  and  developing  an 
in-house  program  for  report  writing  will  cost 
about  $500,000. 


to  run.  “The  laptop  is  the  last  thing  you  should 
be  deciding,"  said  Cohen. 

Instead  of  depending  on  vendors  for  ex- 
pertise and  information,  police  executives 
need  to  either  make  their  own  investigations 
or  hire  someone  with  a background  in  law 
enforcement  and  technology,  he  added. 
‘They  can  save  you  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars." 

Indeed,  Berkow  hired  an  independent  con- 


4.  When 
there  is  a 
problem, 
the 
software 
vendor 
blames  the  hardware,  and 
the  hardware  vendor 
blames  the  software. 


3.  Vendors 
will  always 
say  they 
can  do  it, 
when  they 
can't  — 
and  if  they  can,  it  will  cost 
more  money. 


"That's  being  fielded  even  now  as  we 
speak  to  take  the  place  of  the  current  system 
we  have,"  he  told  LEN.  “The  system  basi- 
cally works  identically  to  the  last  one  we  have 
except  it  will  be  IT-enabled,  so  it  can  do  other 
things  in  the  future  for  us.  It  will  also  have 
greater  power  than  the  current  system,  and 
be  more  flexible  as  things  go  back  and  forth.” 

The  case  illustrates  Cohen’s  contention 
that  too  few  law  enforcement  agencies  con- 
duct assessments  of  their  operational  needs 
before  buying  technology.  Jurisdictions  gen- 
erally purchase  systems  based  on  public-sec- 
tor guidelines  before  they  identify  the  opera- 
tional and  strategic  goals  that  they  need  it  to 
support  or  advance,  he  said. 

Police  agencies  need  to  develop  technol- 
ogy strategies,  said  Cohen.  "I  know  of  one 
department  that  entered  into  a contract  for 
an  advanced  field-reporting  system  only  to 
find  out  when  they  were  about  to  award  the 
contract  that  the  police  chief  had  a funda- 
mental, philosophical  disagreement  with  the 
idea  of  police  officers  sitting  in  their  cars 
writing  reports,”  he  said. 

Moreover,  departments  need  to  be  think- 
ing ahead,  not  looking  at  technology  that  was 
available  as  recently  as  a year  ago.  Before 
purchasing  laptops,  he  said,  officials  need  to 
know  what  type  of  applications  it  will  be  used 


sultant  with  no  affiliation  to  any  software  firm 
to  assist  him  with  the  department’s  technol- 
ogy upgrade.  "I  paid  him  just  to  sit  at  the 
table  as  my  expert,"  he  said,  "just  to  say  they 
can’t  really  do  that,  or  they  can  really  do  this. 
He  helped  me  work  out  the  language  in  the 
contract.” 

What  policing  needs,  he  said,  are  inde- 
pendent experts  who  can  be  hired,  perhaps 
through  PERF,  as  a "technological  SWAT 
team."  Said  Berkow:  "I  see  some  movement 
that  way  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  tech  centers  where  they  are  trying  to 
come  up  with  some  standards,  some  guide- 
lines, some  directions." 

While  a great  idea,  agreed  Melekian,  what 
probably  needs  to  happen  is  for  the  state  to 
create  an  organization  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Berkow.  “I  don’t  know  that  you 
could  build  a national  organization  that  ex- 
tensive," he  said.  “We’ve  suggested  to  POST 
in  California,  which  is  our  administrative 
body,  that  they  ought  to  consider  setting  up 
some  sort  of  technology  oversight  depart- 
ment." 

In  Pasadena,  the  department  has  expanded 
its  entire  computer  base,  said  Melekian.  Its 
selection  as  a 311  test  site  has  required  sig- 
nificant upgrades  in  the  agency’s  communi- 
cations system.  The  department  is  also  look- 
ing into  a new  CAD-RMS  and  is  part  of  a 
PERF/Motorola  crime  analysis  project  that 
is  aimed  at  producing  some  near  real-time 
mapping  capability. 

At  present,  Melekian  has  an  IT  staff  to  run 
the  new  systems.  “I  have  a little  bit  bigger 
department  so  I have  a lieutenant  and  a couple 
of  technicians,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  fortunate 
for  the  last  few  years  to  have  two  good  lieu- 
tenants in  there.  But  in  a few  years,  I don’t 
know  what  I’m  going  to  do.  The  last  lieuten- 
ant promoted  out,  and  in  a year  or  two.  I’ll 
have  to  look  at  a rotation  or  a promotion.  I 
don’t  know  what  comes  next." 


5.  Just  when  the 
technology  is  up  and 
running,  along  comes 
something  that  makes 
the  whole  thing  obsolete. 
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Reno  warns  against  complacency  as 
crime  drops  for  eighth  straight  year 


With  the  preliminary  figures  re- 
leased this  month  frorft  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  showing 
yet  another  decrease  in  violent  and 
property  crimes  in  all  regions  of  the 
United  States  for  1 999  — the  eighth 
such  decrease  in  a row  — the  na- 
tion has  entered  its  longest  uninter- 
rupted period  of  crime  decline  on 
record,  according  to  the  Bureau. 

At  the  same  time.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Janet  Reno  cautioned  the  law 
enforcement  community  not  to  be- 
come complacent.  “Let’s  try 
harder,"  she  urged.  “We  must  re- 
double our  efforts  by  providing  al- 
ternatives to  crime  as  well  as  tough 
enforcement.” 

Figures  for  last  year,  released  in 
May,  found  that  crime  dropped  by 

7 percent  over  1998  totals.  The  larg- 
est decreases  were  found  in  mur- 
der and  robbery,  which  both  fell  by 

8 percent.  Aggravated  assaults  and 
rapes  were  also  down  by  7 percent 
over  the  previous  year’s  figures.  In 
the  property-crimes  category,  bur- 
glary showed  the  greatest  reduction 
at  11  percent,  with  motor-vehicle 
theft,  larceny-theft  and  arson  drop- 
ping by  8,  6 and  5 percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Around  the  nation,  the  largest 
decrease  was  reported  by  agencies 
in  the  West,  which  recorded  an  ag- 
gregate decline  of  10  percent.  The 
Midwest  showed  an  8-percent  drop, 
followed  by  the  Northeast  at  7 per- 
cent, and  the  South  at  4 percent. 

The  South,  however,  docu- 
mented the  greatest  decrease  in 
murders,  at  10  percent. 

“This  may  be  finally  undoing  the 
great  rise  in  crime  of  the  last 
1960s,”  Prof.  Alfred  Blumstein  of 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in 


Pittsburgh,  said  of  the  latest  UCR 
figures. 

From  1965  to  1969,  when  baby 
boomers  began  reaching  the  crime- 
prone  ages  of  15  to5,  the  nation 
experienced  it  longest  and  steepest 
increases  in  crime,  10.2  percent  to 
13.8  percent,  Blumstein  noted. 

But  Blumstein  and  other  aca- 
demics also  pointed  to  a slowing 
down  in  the  decreases  in  major-city 
homicide  rates  as  a reminder  that 
crime  rates  cannot  plummet  forever. 
‘They  are  the  leaders,"  he  told  The 
Associated  Press,  “both  on  the  way 
up  and  on  the  way  down." 

Indeed,  despite  the  overall  na- 
tionwide decline,  homicides  shot  up 
in  a number  of  big  cities  during 
1999,  according  to  the  UCR. 
Among  these  were  New  York, 
which  saw  a 6-percent  increase, 
Denver,  which  had  a 25.4  percent 
rise,  Honolulu,  where  homicides 
rose  by  58  percent  last  year  over 
1998  totals,  and  Colorado  Springs, 
which  saw  an  astonishing  212.5- 
percent  increase,  which  police  at- 
tributed to  an  uncharacteristic  dip 
in  the  homicide  rate  during  1998. 

In  Phoenix,  where  the  number 
of  murders  rose  from  185  two  years 
ago  to  212  in  1999,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  contend  that  the  14- 
percent  increase  — and  other  in- 
creases in  the  categories  of  forcible 
rape,  robbery  and  car  theft  — were 
due  to  the  city’s  booming  drug  trade 
and  the  influence  of  the  New  Mexi- 
can Mafia  last  year. 

The  news,  officials  said,  looks 
brighter  so  far  this  year.  Police 
Chief  Harold  Hurtt  noted  that  city’s 
murder  rate  has  fallen  by  30  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  and  he  attributed  the 


reversal  to  the  breakup  of  the  New 
Mexican  Mafia  and  crackdowns  by 
federal  authorities  on  drug  traffick- 
ing at  the  border. 

“We  can’t  say  how  many  homi- 
cides were  tied  to  that  group,  but 
the  type  of  activities  they  were  in- 
volved in  could  lead  to  a number 
of  homicides,”  Hurtt  told  The  Ari- 
zona Republic. 

The  UCR  also  found  murders  to 
be  up  in  Reno,  Nev.,  as  were  rapes 
in  Las  Vegas,  despite  an  overall 
decline  in  Part  I crime  in  Nevada 
cities.  In  Las  Vegas,  there  were  53 1 
rapes  reported  in  1999,  compared 
to  501  the  year  before.  And  in  Reno, 
there  were  four  more  murders,  14 
as  compared  with  10  in  1998.  The 
number  of  rapes  there,  however,  fell 
from  102  to  88  during  that  period. 

“The  news  of  a general  decline 
is  certainly  welcome,"  said  Attor- 
ney General  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa. 
“I’d  sa y that  the  efforts  of  Nevada’s 
law  enforcement  community  are 
more  coordinated  and  more  coop- 
erative than  in  any  other  time  I can 
remember.”  she  told  The  AP. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country, 
Philadelphia  managed  despite  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
forcible  rapes  and  aggravated  as- 
saults, to  rise  from  being  the  sixth- 
safest  city  among  the  10  largest  in 
the  nation  to  the  fifth,  which  de- 
clines in  murder,  robbery,  burglary 
and  car  theft.  There  were  292  mur- 
ders committed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1 999, 934  rapes  and  11 , 1 04  robber- 
ies. 

Commissioner  John  F.  Timoney 
attributed  the  increases  in  rape  and 
assaults  to  better  reporting  and 
more  honest  recording-keeping  by 
the  department. 


If  it’s  not  one  thing,  it’s  another 
as  Mesa  PD  battles  overtime  overrun 


A severe  storm  last  September 
was  not  the  only  thing  to  buffet  the 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  Police  Department 
over  the  past  year.  With  two  high- 
profile  cases,  Y2K  preparations  to 
make  and  staffing  shortages  to  con- 
tend with,  the  agency  this  fiscal 
year  is  projected  to  overshoot  its 
$3.6-million  overtime  budget  by 
nearly  half,  or  by  $1.5  million. 

Much  of  the  overrun  was  spent 
investigating  the  disappearance  of 
12-year-old  Mikelle  Biggs,  who 
vanished  in  January  1999,  and  the 
murder  and  dismemberment  of  60- 
year-old  Ira  Pomerantz,  whose 
torso  was  found  in  January  in  a city 
trash  bin.  The  agency  also  spent  an 
estimated  $180,000  on  Y2K.  Still 
more  resources  were  eaten  up  by 
the  devastating  monsoon-like  storm 
that  pounded  the  city  last  year. 

But  clearly  the  biggest  reason  for 
the  shortfall,  said  Assistant  Chief 
Dennis  Donna,  is  that  the  depart- 
ment does  not  have  enough  offic- 
ers, dispatchers  and  other  person- 
nel to  staff  around  the  clock.  “Like 
most  agencies,  you’re  never  at  your 


authorized  strength,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “You  may  have 
a situation  where  you're  40  to  50 
people  short  at  a given  time.  We 
lose  on  average  about  50  people  a 
year,  that’s  also  in  the  non-swom 
areas,  like  communications."  The 
result,  perhaps  predictably,  was  that 
the  department  exceeded  its  budget 
despite  its  best  efforts  to  control 
overtime. 

“In  every  patrol  district  we  have 
shortages  on  some  shifts,”  Donna 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Ari- 
zona Republic.  It  is  not  unusual,  he 
said,  for  officers  to  work  several 
hours  past  their  10-hour  shifts  or 
work  on  one  of  their  days  off. 

Another  factor  that  led  to  the 
overtime  crunch  was  a shift  the  de- 
partment made  to  increase  its  mini- 
mum staffing  levels  in  communi- 
cations so  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
911  calls  more  effectively,  and  in 
its  staffing  of  beat  officers,  to  en- 
sure that  each  of  the  agency's  beat 
districts  was  covered  24-hours  a 
day,  said  Donna. 

“We  wanted  to  do  that  because 


at  times,  we  were  encouraging  su- 
pervisors in  the  past  to  make  deci- 
sions based  on  workload  and  cut 
back  on  the  number  of  officers 
needed."  he  told  LEN.  “But  then  we 
had  beats  that  were  maybe  uncov- 
ered. We  decided  that  wasn’t  the 
best  way  to  do  business." 

Although  Donna  and  Police 
Chief  Jim  Strauss  had  appealed  to 
City  Council  members  for  an  addi- 
tional 25  officers  during  a May  9 
hearing,  the  department  will  ulti- 
mately receive  63  new  hires,  said 
Donna.  Eight  of  those  come  via  a 
school  resource  grant,  a potential  16 
from  the  Justice  Department’s 
COPS  office,  who  would  be  in- 
volved in  community  policing  ac- 
tivities, and  the  remaining  24  com- 
mitted to  patrol  and  investigations, 
he  said.  The  agency’s  overtime  bud- 
get has  also  been  increased  by 
$700,000  beginning  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

The  department  has  also  had  its 
hands  full  fighting  methamphet- 
amine  labs  and  tracking  sex  of- 
fenders. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY 
AND  SECURITY 

Professional  Development 
for  School  Administrators 
(K-Tertiary)t  Security  Personnel 
and  Law  Enforcement 

produced  by 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
presented  by 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  & 

Security  Management  Institute 

Via  Satellite  with  Q & A 
Five  60-Minute  Sessions, 
every  Tuesday  in  October  2000 

Creating  a Safe  School  Environment:  Curriculum, 

Management  and  Operations 
October  3,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Application  of  the  concepts  of  Generally  Accepted  Minimum  School 
Safety  Standards  (GAMSSS)  and  Essential  Components  of  School  Safety 
and  Security  for  guiding  security  operations  and  concerns. 

Instructors:  Richard  Glover  - Mr.  Glover  Is  CEO  of  School  Safety 
Professionals,  a consulting  firm  incorporated  to  help  school  systems 
establish  and  maintain  safe  and  secure  teaching  and  learning  envi- 
ronments. He  teaches  In  the  John  Jay  College  Public  Management 
Department. 

Hank  Murphy  - Mr.  Murphy  was  Deputy  Director  for  School  Safety 
for  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  for  sixteen  years  and  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  college-accredited  training  academy  for  school  secu- 
rity officers.  He  retired  from  the  NYPD  as  a Lieutenant. 

Streetwise:  Language,  Culture,  Diversity  and 

School  Safety 

October  10,  2000  • 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Training  for  school  safety,  security  and  law  enforcement  officers  on 
the  perceptions,  attitudes,  myths  and  stereotypes  regarding  cultures 
and  peoples  that  may  efiect  their  ability  to  perform  their  duties  with 
increasingly  diverse  student  populations. 

Instructor:  Herbert  A.  Johnson  - Mr.  Johnson  is  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  & Security  Management  Instl-' 
tute  at  John  Jay  College.  He  has  developed  cultural  diversity  training 
modules  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  School  Safety  Offic- 
ers. security  personnel  and  law  enforcement  officers.  The  "Streetwise- 
curriculum  has  been  delivered  to  more  than  3,500  graduates  of  the 
NYPD  training  academy. 

Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Planning 
October  17,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

Information  on  how  to  develop  a Bomb  Threat  and  Incident  Plan  for 
response  to  bomb  threats  or  actual  bombing  incidents  In  schools.  • 

Instructor:  Brendon  Patrick  O’Hanlon  - Mr.  O'Hanlon  consults  on 
International  Security  and  Counter-Terrorism  for  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center  & Security  Management  Institute.  He  retired  as  the  Assis- 
tant Director  for  Protection  of  the  U.S.  State  Department's  Diplomatic 
Security  Service. 

Responding  to  Acting-out  Behavior 
October  24,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

An  examination  of  acting-out  behaviors  in  youths  such  as  emo- 
tional disturbance.  MICA  fmentally  ill  chemical  abuse)  and  suicide. 
Warning  signs  and  suggested  responses  will  be  presented. 

Instructor:  Robert  J.  Louden.  Ph.D.  - Dr.  Louden  is  the  Director  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  & Security  Management  Institute  at  John 
Jay  College.  His  twenty-one  year  police  career  with  the  NYPD  Included 
serving  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Hostage  Negotiating  Team. 

Community  Policing  in  Schools 

October  31,  2000  - 2:00  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  police/school  community  part- 
nerships In  creating  safe  and  secure  environments  for  learning,  teaching 
and  socializing  In  schools. 

Instructor:  Launcelott  Smith  - Mr.  Smith  Is  the  Project  Director  for 
the  New  York  State  Regional  Community  Policing  Institute  located  at 
John  Jay  College,  where  he  also  teaches  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter & Security  Management  Institute.  He  retired  at  the  rank  of  Detec- 
tive-lieutenant after  twenty-four  years  service  In  the  NYC  Housing  Au- 
thority Police  Department. 

License  Fee  per  site:  $100.00  per  session 
or  $400  for  entire  series. 

For  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.jjay.cuny.edu/ 
conferencc/tcleconf 
or  call  Dennis  Hood  at  (212)  237-8069; 

Email:  satellite@jjay.cuny.cdu 
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Blasting  through  the  glass  ceiling 


By  Marion  E.  Gold 

Is  there  a brass  ceiling  for  women  in  law 
enforcement?  Of  course  there  is.  But  don't 
take  my  word  for  it.  Just  look  at  data  from 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Center  for  Women  & 
Policing,  and  the  personal  stories  of  women 
who  broke  through  the  barriers  to  achieve 
command  positions. 

IACP’s  ad  hoc  committee  on  women  in 
policing  reports  that  of  800  agencies  sur- 
veyed by  telephone,  there  are  few  women  in 
policing,  compared  to  their  male  counterparts 
— and  that  women  officers  still  face  bias 
from  male  officers.  According  to  the  IACP, 
most  departments  lack  strategies  for  recruit- 
ing women,  and  once  they  get  there,  women 
officers  face  gender  discrimination  and 
sexual  harassment. 

Of  176  agencies  reporting  to  the  National 
Center  for  Women  & Policing,  close  to  one- 
third  report  having  no  women  in  top  com- 
mand positions.  Overall,  less  than  8 percent 
of  top  command  positions  are  held  by 
women.  Women  also  make  up  less  than  10 
percent  of  supervisory  positions  and  less  than 
15  percent  of  line  operation  positions.  The 
situation  is  even  worse  for  women  of  color, 
who  arc  virtually  absent  from  the  highest 


Marion  Gold  is  president  of  Marion  Gold 
& Company  Marketing  Communications  in 
Chicago,  and  author  of  " TOP  COPS:  Pro- 
files of  Women  in  Command''  ( Brittany  Pub- 
lications IjJ.,  Chicago,  1999)  This  article  is 
adapted  from  a presentation  given  at  the  1999. 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Law  Enforcement  Executives. 
© 1999  by  Marion  E.  Gold.  Reprinted  with 
permission. 


ranks. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  very  wide  gap 
between  women  in  top  command  positions, 
women  who  have  achieved  a first  promotion, 
and  women  just  starting  their  careers  in  law 
enforcement. 

What  has  changed  is  that  more  women  are 
not  afraid  to  use  the  courts.  Lawsuits  still  are 
the  major  way  that  gender  equity  is  achieved 
on  a wide  scale.  Litigation  is  ugly.  It  is  costly 
to  the  agency  and  to  the  public-and  it  throws 
a dark  cloud  of  confrontation  over  women's 


talents  and  achievements,  as  well  as  on  the 
public  benefits  of  having  women  in  policing 
in  general  and  in  command  positions  in  par- 
ticular. Nevertheless,  civil  rights  cases,  af- 
firmative action,  and  selective  certification 
still  play  important  roles  in  creating  a level 
playing  field  in  most  aspects  of  our  society. 

Policing  is  no  exception,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimination 
that  there  have  been  some  breakthroughs  for 
women  in  policing.  From  local  forces  to  state 
police  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  and  the  FBI, 
women  are  entering  law  enforcement  in 
greater  numbers.  But  whether  the  problem  is 
gender  or  race,  there  still  is  a need  for  the 
courts  in  a profession  dominated  by  men. 
Twelve  percent  of  all  departments  participat- 
ing in  the  IACP  survey  had  been  sued  for 
sexual  harassment.  Thirty-eight  percent  of 


those  93  agencies  reported  suits  settled  in 
favor  of  the  officer;  20  percent  were  settled 
in  favor  of  the  department. 

Gender-discrimination  suits  were  reported 
by  8 percent  of  the  800  surveyed  agencies. 
Of  the  60  cases  documented  in  the  survey, 
34  percent  were  disposed  of  in  favor  of  the 
officer,  with  the  majority  either  settled  out 
of  court  or  resulting  in  the  officer  being  given 
a satisfactory  position  in  the  department. 

Where  have  these  departments  been  since 
amendments  were  passed  to  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  of  1964? 

Just  like  women  in  the  American  corpo- 
rate sector,  women  in  law  enforcement  are 
often  excluded  from  informal  networking 
between  line  staff  and  ranking  officers.  Such 
isolation  results  in  women  being  denied  ac- 
cess to  important  work-related  information, 
supportive  managerial  relations  and  patron- 
age for  advancement.  Since  sponsorship  by 
superiors  is  a key  for  promotional  consider- 
ation, female  officers  often  find  themselves 
lacking  the  credentials  to  legitimize  their  can- 
didacy for  higher  ranks. 

To  compete  with  male  officers  for  scarce 
promotional  opportunities,  women  still  have 
to  withstand  teasing,  intimidation  and  even 
harassment.  Some  women  see  this  as  too  high 
a price  to  pay.  For  women  who  work  long 
and  hard  to  be  accepted  as  police  officers, 


the  prospect  of  having  to  prove  themselves 
all  over  again  in  a supervisory  role  likely 
serves  to  lower  their  aspirations  for  promo- 
tion. Women  and  minorities  may  pass  up 
opportunities  to  supervise  other  officers  if 
they  expect  resistance. 

What  about  mentoring?  Both  the  IACP 
and  NCWP  surveys  also  revealed  that  despite 
the  great  need,  there  are  very  few  mentoring 
programs  for  women  officers.  Female  com- 
manders around  the  country  echo  that  loudly 
and  clearly. 

The  problem  today,  however,  goes  deeper 
than  the  availability  of  a mentor.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a perception  among  many  younger 
women  officers  that  to  be  mentored  by  a 
woman  is  not  as  important  as  being  mertored 
by  a man.  Most  of  the  women  in  my  book 
“TOP  COPS,"  and  many  more  who  should 
not  tell  their  stories  publicly,  said  other 
women  in  their  departments  were  reluctant 
to  approach  them  about  "mentoring"  — even 
after  a friendly  hand  was  extended.  One  ma- 
jor reason  was  cited:  younger  women  were 
eager  to  be  one  of  the  guys;  to  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  guys,  on  the  guys’  terms.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  branded  as  “feminists.” 

Even  worse,  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least 
one  woman  in  a command  position,  and  more 
than  one  in  their  academy  classes,  gave  these 
young  recruits  a mistaken  message  that  the 
battle  for  equity  was  won! 

Wait  till  they  try  for  their  first  command! 
This  is  a real  problem!  It  is  not  a problem  for 
the  courts.  It  is  a problem  of  communication 
and  perception,  rather  a misperception  that 
too  many  women  commanders  continue  to 
nourish  by  their  silence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  women 
who  achieves  command  worked  hard  to  at- 
tain that  position.  No  doubt  they  faced  men 
who  labeled  them  too  weak,  partners  who 
wouldn’t  work  with  them,  and  officers  who 
wouldn’t  work  for  them  — and  who  prob- 
ably took  every  opportunity  to  "persuade” 
them  to  quit.  Most  won't  talk  about  thei  - ex- 
periences outside  of  a small  workshop  of  fe- 
male colleagues;  and  never,  ever  in  a more 
public  forum. 

Thai’s  part  of  the  problem.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  few  women  in  command  positions, 
and  women  of  lesser  rank,  will  remain  v/ide 
as  long  as  women  who  do  blast  through  the 
brass  ceiling  remain  in  the  shadows.  It  is  not 
enough  for  one  female  officer  to  mentor  one 
person  behind  closed  doors.  The  real  key  is 
having  so  many  qualified  women  in  line  to 
be  chief  that  the  decision  becomes  not 
Should  it  be  a man  or  a woman?”  but 
“Which  woman  gets  the  job?" 

The  road  women  worked  so  hard  to  pave 
will  crumble  before  any  other  women  walk 
it.  unless  the  message  is  louder  and  stronger. 
Are  “mentoring  sessions"  with  female 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin 
ions  on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let 
ters  or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 


To  compete  with  male  officers  for  scarce  promotional 
opportunities,  women  still  have  to  withstand  teasing,  intimidation, 
even  harassment.  Some  women  see  this  as  too  high  a price. 
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Firing  back  with  both  barrels: 


NYPD  tears  into  harshly  critical  Fed  report 


In  a rebuttal  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  250-page  report  it  con- 
tested, the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  took  issue  this  month 
with  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
regarding  the  agency’s  policies  and 
practices,  particularly  the  panel’s 
contention  that  officers  engage  in 
racial  profiling  and  its  recommen- 
dation that  a new  mechanism  be 
devised  for  the  prosecution  of  po- 
lice misconduct. 

Despite  kudos  for  the  efforts  the 
NYPD  has  made  in  improving  its 
relations  with  minority  residents, 
the  overall  tone  of  the  report  is 
sharply  critical  of  agency,  accord- 
ing to  draft  version  obtained  by  The 
New  York  Times. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
began  studying  the  NYPD  last  year 
in  the  wake  of  the  Amadou  Diallo 
shooting.  It  held  a daylong  hearing 
last  May,  just  two  days  after  Officer 
Justin  A.  Volpe  admitted  to  tortur- 
ing Abner  Louima  with  a broom- 
stick in  a station  house  bathroom. 

In  addition  to  subpoenaing  thou- 
sands of  documents,  panel  mem- 
bers also  listened  to  streams  of 
black  and  Hispanic  witnesses  talk 
about  being  routinely  harassed  by 
the  city’s  predominantly  white  po- 
lice force.  The  commission’s  staff 
also  reviewed  departmental  manu- 
als, reports  on  citizen  searches  and 
records  of  officers  with  patterns  of 
repeated  misconduct. 

While  it  can  make  advisory  re- 
ports, however,  the  panel  cannot 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  a critical 
report  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  April,  a report  by 
the  New  York  City  Civilian  Review 
Board  delivered  similar  findings 
that  a disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics  are  subjected 
to  stop-and-frisk  tactics  by  police, 
according  to  the  NYPD’s  own  data. 

According  to  the  CCRB  report, 
African  Americans,  who  make  up 
25.2  percent  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion, accounted  for  63.8  percent  of 
those  who  complained  about  being 
stopped  and  searched  on  the  street. 
Hispanics,  who  make  up  24.4  per- 
cent of  the  population,  accounted 
for  23  percent  of  the  complaints; 
and  whites,  who  account  for  43.2 
percent  of  population,  made  just 
10.6  percent  of  complaints. 

The  study  also  found  that  police 
officers  routinely  fail  to  file  the  re- 
quired paperwork,  known  as 
UF250s,  after  making  a stop-and- 
frisk.  In  228  cases  in  which  the  sus- 
pect had  been  frisked  and  a full 
board  investigation  conducted, 
UF250  forms  were  filed  in  only  1 35 
of  the  cases,  or  59.4  percent.  In  54 
cases  in  which  the  person  was 
searched,  the  forms  were  completed 
in  33.3  percent  of  cases.  Where 


compel  any  changes  in  policy.  Its 
findings  are  passed  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  for  any  fur- 
ther action. 

Among  the  CCR's  recommen- 
dations are  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent monitor  to  review  how  citi- 
zen complaints  of  police  miscon- 
duct are  handled  and  a reshaping 
of  the  department’s  diversity  pro- 
gram, which  it  found  defective.  The 
program,  said  the  commission, 
tended  to  reinforce  rather  than  dis- 
pel some  stereotypes. 

Fault  was  also  found  with  the 
department’s  efforts  to  hire  and  pro- 
mote minority  applicants,  and  a 
residency  requirement  was  sug- 
gested. Officers  should  be  required 
to  have  four  years  of  college,  in- 
stead of  two.  said  the  report,  based 
on  the  idea  that  better-educated 
police  tend  to  be  less  likely  to  en- 
gage in  misconduct. 

One  of  the  report’s  more  far- 
reaching  recommendations  was  that 
an  outside  system  be  developed 
whereby  district  attorneys  who  rou- 
tinely work  with  police  would  not 
have  to  prosecute  serious  allega- 
tions of  brutality. 

The  panel  did  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  agency,  however,  in  sev- 
eral disputed  matters.  One  of  these 
was  a contention  held  by  critics  that 
the  NYPD  uses  psychological 
screenings  to  block  minority  can- 
didates from  the  force.  The  com- 
mission found  that  statistics  did  not 
support  that  belief. 

Nonetheless,  by  far  the  most 


both  a frisk  and  a search  were 
claimed,  UF250s  were  found  in 
44.7  percent  of  85  cases,  or  in  38 
cases.  And  in  168  cases  that  re- 
sulted in  arrests,  only  33  forms  were 
found,  or  just  19.6  percent. 

The  CCRB’s  study  began  in 
March  1999  , after  the  shooting  of 
Amadou  Diallo.  A committee  of 
three  board  members  culled  some 
1,727  search  and  frisk  complaints 
from  cases  closed  by  the  agency  in 
1997,  1998  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1999.  The  final  results  were  based 
on  a sample  of  more  than  500. 

‘This  failure  to  document  stop- 
and-frisk  encounters  is  disturbing 
for  several  reasons,"  said  the  report. 
"First,  the  under-reporting  of  the 
mandated  stops  shows  that  NYPD 
policy  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
its  own  police  officers.  Officers  are 
not  filling  out  UF250  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  Patrol  Guide’s  instruc- 
tions. and  this  failure  to  appropri- 
ately document  stop  encounters 
undermines  the  NYPD’s  policies.” 

Officers  often  fail  to  file  paper- 
work. some  senior  police  officials 
acknowledged,  but  others  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  the  NYPD  is 
the  only  large  department  in  the 
state  that  even  requires  such  forms. 


stinging  reproach  to  the  department 
was  the  panel's  conclusion  that  the 
NYPD’s  own  data  suggested  that 
race  plays  a significant  role  in  stop- 
and-frisk  policies.  Data  from  1998. 
said  the  report,  indicated  that  51 
percent  of  people  stopped  and 
searched  by  police  on  Staten  Island 
were  black,  although  African 
Americans  made  up  just  9 percent 
of  the  borough’s  population. 

"Everywhere  African  Ameri- 
cans were  stopped  far  out  of  pro- 
portion in  any  of  the  communities 
policed,"  it  said. 

In  its  own  bitterly  worded  re- 
sponse to  the  commission,  the 
NYPD  called  the  report  an  “embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment" and  said  that  members 
relied  to  heavily  on  the  perceptions 
of  regular  critics  of  the  departments. 

The  NYPD’s  response  con- 
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tol  Police  and  could  result  in  lay- 
offs. A new  report  on  an  audit  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  also  found  the  department  to 
have  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems, including  misstatements  on 
financial  reports  and  the  inability 
to  effectively  safegaaTd  asset? 
against  loss  or  misappropriations. 

Lucas,  however,  believes  that 
many  who.  are  making  the  switch 
are  looking  for  the  respect  and  rec- 
ognition they  feel  they  do  not  get 
from  the  community  they  serve. 
"What’s  driving  this  is  a slight  in- 
crease in  money  and  a baseline  hu- 
man respect  in  the  workplace  and  a 
perception  that  they’ll  retire  a little 
bit  belter,"  he  said.  "It’s  about  be- 
ing treated  as  a cop  in  a cop  work- 
place by  a chief  who  understands 
what  it  means  to  be  a cop." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
issue  is  less  about  leaving  and  more 
about  joining  the  law  enforcement 
community  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  a "whole  different  ball 
game"  for  those  bom  between  the 
years  1965  and  1975,  observed 
Homewood.  111.,  Police  Chief  Dan 
McDevitt,  who  teaches  a course  on 
management  of  a changing  police 
force  at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute. 

Potential  recruits  from  that  gen- 
eration, he  told  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. do  not  like  the  erratic  sched- 
ules and  quasi-military  structure  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  They 
often  tend  to  lose  interest  when  they 
do  not  advance  quickly  enough. 

"You're  talking  about  a genera- 
tion of  people  who  are  the  latchkey 
kids.”  he  said.  ’They  flip  a switch 
on  a video  game,  press  a button  and 
a spaceship  blows  up."  said 
McDevitt.  "They’re  used  to  instant 
action,  instant  reaction.  Thai’s  why 
you're  getting  people  who  are  in  the 
department  for  a year  and  they’re 


tended  that  commission  members 
did  not  include  in  their  report  any 
of  the  necessary  analysis  for  such  a 
serious  finding  as  racial  profiling. 
More  minority  residents  are 
stopped  because  more  officers  are 
deployed  to  high-crime  neighbor- 
hoods with  large  black  and  His- 
panic populations,  said  the  NYPD’s 
response,  which  was  written  by  the 
agency’s  lawyers. 

Moreover,  the  races  of  those 
stopped  citywide,  it  said  — 5 1 per- 
cent black,  32  percent  Hispanic.  12 
percent  white  — correspond 
roughly  with  the  race  of  criminal 
suspects  as  reported  to  the  police. 
Officials  suggested  that  stops  of  this 
nature  most  often  occur  because 
officers  are  familiar  with  a general 
description  of  a criminal  linked  to 
a string  of  violent  crimes. 

“Unless  the  commission  is  sug- 


astounded  that  they’re  not  a ser- 
geant yet." 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  will  send 
its  recruiters  on  a trail  that  includes 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Milwaukee,  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  base  at  Camp 
LeJeune,  N.C.,  and  PJatteville, 
Wis.,  where  the  agency  hopes  to 
appeal  to  students  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  campus 

As  in  many  agencies  elsewhere 
around  the  country,  Chicago  has 
seen  the  number  of  applicants  for 
its  entrance  exam  plummet  in  re- 
cent years.  In  January.  2,517  men 
and  women  took  the  lest,  accord- 
ing to  Pat  Camden,  a spokesman  for 
the  agency.  Three  years  ago.  he 
said,  that  figure  would  have  been 
approximately  10,000,. 

In  Naperville  and  other  neigh- 
boring cities  in  the  area  northwest 
of  Chicago,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants has  also  fallen.  Although  34 
out  of  66  recruits  who  took  the 
Naperville  entrance  exam  in  August 
passed,  that  figure  is  a fraction  of 
what  the  tally  would  have  been  five 
years  ago,  when  48 1 applicants  ap- 
plied, yielding  231  recruits 

To  attract  more  applicants,  the 
city  of  Largo.  Fla.,  announced  in 
May  that  it  would  lift  a four-year- 
old  residency  requirement  that  had 
confined  officers  to  living  within  a 
few  miles  of  headquarters.  Prior  to 
that,  officers  had  been  allowed  to 
live  up  to  35  miles  from  their  job. 
The  city  has  no  such  requirement 
for  other  workers. 

The  more  restrictive  rule  was 
enacted  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
said  Capt.  John  Carroll,  who  super- 
vises the  department's  uniformed 
patrol.  Committed  to  the  principles 
of  community  policing,  the  city 
believed  there  was  no  better  way 
of  having  Largo  officers  understand 
the  needs  of  the  community  than  to 
live  within  it 


gesting  that  officers  ignore  descrip- 
tions and  continuing  crime  patterns, 
this  information  will  and  should  be 
utilized  to  help  develop  reasonable 
suspicion  to  legally  stop  a person," 
said  the  department’s  response. 

The  commission,  however,  in 
reviewing  some  147,787  records 
filed  by  police  who  made  stop-and- 
frisks  in  1998,  said  it  was  not  per- 
suaded by  that  argument.  Far  more 
often,  said  stuff  members,  police 
confront  someone  based  on  their 
own  observations,  rather  than  wit- 
ness identification. 

A similar  finding  was  reached 
last  year  by  state  Attorney  General 
Eliot  L.  Spitzer,  who  concluded  that 
police  stopped  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  their  resemblance  to  a known 
criminal  just  30  percent  of  the  time. 
At  the  time,  police  officials  dis- 
missed the  study  as  flawed. 


But  it  also  meant  that  some  of- 
ficers had  to  buy  homes  in  more 
expensive  mid-Pinellas  County, 
rather  than  in  Pasco  County  or  in 
the  Town  N’  Country  part  of 
Hillsborough  County,  where  houses 
sell  for  less. 

It  had  a/so  been  damaging  to  the 
agency's  recruitment  effort,  pre- 
venting some  black  candidates  from 
joining  the  force  because  they  lived 
outside  the  limits  in  south  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

"I  never  understood  the  policy 
to  begin  with."  said  Commissioner 
Pat  Gerard.  "I  think  | the  change)  is 
a good  thing." 

While  Largo  can  improve  its 
chances  of  luring  new  applicants  by 
lifting  a residency  rule,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Maricopa  County. 
An/.,  which  includes  Phoenix,  can- 
not solve  their  recruitment  prob- 
lems quite  as  easily.  City  and  county 
agencies  are  competing  with  high- 
tech  companies  that  promise  far 
greater  salaries. 

‘There  was  a day  when  we’d 
open  a recruitment  call  for  depu- 
ties and  get  400.  Now  if  we  get  40. 
we’re  lucky,"  said  Lieut.  Paul 
Russo,  personnel  services  manager 
for  the  Maricopa  County  Sheriff’s 
Office.  "We  are  finding  people,  but 
not  nearly  in  the  numbers  that  we 
need.” 

In  the  next  four  years,  the 
sheriff's  department  will  need 
1 .600  new  employees  — 800  new 
deputies  and  guards  and  800  oth- 
ers to  fill  vacancies  created  by  at- 
trition. In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
applicant  pool,  the  agency  is  spend- 
ing $400,000  on  an  advertising 
campaign  using  billboards  and 
trade-show  booths. 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department 
is  trying  to  fill  1 10  vacancies.  Said 
recruiting  officer  Leah  Kasper: 
‘The  technological  age  has  defi- 
nitely hit  us." 


Review  panel  rips 
NYPD  on  street  stops 


Coast  to  coast,  good  recruits 
keep  getting  harder  to  find 
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Not-so-deadly  force: 


Departments  explore  non-lethal  options 


There  are  a variety  of  weapons 
in  law  enforcement’s  non-lethal  ar- 
senal. and  more  and  more  agencies 
across  the  country  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  them  as  the  weapons  con- 
tinue to  prove  their  effectiveness  in 
subduing  violent  suspects  while 
maintaining  officer  safety. 

In  San  Diego  County,  officials 
agreed  this  month  to  purchase 
$500,000  worth  of  “less  lethal"  fire- 
arms that  shoot  pepper  balls  and 
beanbag  pouches.  Officials  said 
they  hope  to  make  at  least  one  pep- 
per-ball or  beanbag  gun  available 
to  every  deputy  on  each  shift  within 
the  next  two  months. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  began 
testing  various  non-lethal  equip- 
ment last  year,  eventually  selecting 
the  pepper-gun  ball  which  fires 
marble-sized  projectiles  filled  with 
a peppery  substance.  When  rup- 
tured. the  ball  releases  a cloud  of 
pepper  that  incapacitates  the  sub- 
ject. Beanbag  pouches,  which  con- 
tain 40  grams  of  lead  pellets,  can 
knock  individuals  off  their  feet. 

‘This  does  not  take  the  place  of 


a gun."  said  Sheriff  Bill  Kolender, 
whose  office  demonstrated  the 
weapons  hours  after  the  purchase 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
May  16.  Their  addition  to  the 
agency’s  arsenal  will  enhance  the 
safety  of  deputies  and  the  public, 
he  told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tri- 
bune. 

County  officials  will  authorize 
the  purchase  of  some  274  fire-pep- 
per balls  and  190  bean  bag  guns, 
plus  ammunition.  The  Sheriff’s 
Department  already  owns  38  of  the 
pepper-ball  weapons  and  40  of  the 
type  which  shoot  beanbags. 

During  the  demonstration  at  the 
Duffyslown  Training  Facility  at  the 
Miramar  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
county  Supervisor  Ron  Roberts,  a 
mayoral  candidate,  fired  several 
pepper  rounds.  “I  think  you’re  see- 
ing another  option  that  will  reduce 
the  number  of  fatal  incidents  and 
does  it  in  a way  that  doesn’t  put  our 
deputies  lives  in  danger,"  he  told 
The  Union-Tribune. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Anniston, 


Ala.,  in  May  when  Calhoun  County 
Sheriff’s  deputies  serving  an  evic- 
tion notice  were  able  to  successfully 
halt  a woman  charging  them  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  by  using  a bean-bag 
round.  It  fractured  her  wrist,  but 
caused  no  other  injuries. 

“We  are  always  looking  for  al- 
ternative ways  to  deal  with  crimi- 
nals," said  Sheriff  Larry  Amerson. 

In  addition  to  bean-bag  rounds. 


the  officers  from  both  the  sheriff’s 
department  and  the  Anniston  Police 
Department  have  access  to  rubber 
bullets,  and  two  electric  devices,  a 
shield  and  cattle  prod-type  pole. 
Said  Capt.  John  Dryden.  head  of 
Anniston’s  Uniform  Division: 
“Preferably  we  like  officers  to 
handle  things  verbally." 

But  if  that  does  not  work,  a “soft 
hands"  approach  can  be  attempted. 


he  told  The  Associated  Press,  such 
as  controlling  a suspect  by  grabbing 
them  in  a non-lethal  manner. 

Often,  a well-trained  police  dog 
can  also  be  effective,  noted  Deputy 
Scott  Jones,  a K-9  corrections  of- 
ficer. The  dogs  are  trained  to  pas- 
sively hold  a suspect.  While  they 
will  bite,  if  a person  stops  resist- 
ing, they  will  not  be  hurt,  said  Sher- 
iff Amerson. 


Off-duty  drinking  under 
the  gun  in  Providence 
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nal-Bulletin.  “Ninety-nine  percent 
of  our  kids  use  common  sense." 
Partington  said  he  could  not  recall 
any  police  discipline  cases  in  recent 
years  that  involved  heavy  drinking 
while  off  duty. 

In  addition,  Allen  is  asking  for 
an  explanation  and  review  of  a lo- 
cal policy  that  generally  requires 
officers  to  carry  their  weapons  at 
all  times.  State  law  prohibits  any- 
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one  from  carrying  or  transporting 
a firearm  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  fed- 
eral law.  he  noted,  prohibits  anyone 
from  carrying  a weapon  who  is  un- 
der treatment  for  alcohol  or  sub- 
stance abuse. 

Another  section  of  the  council’s 
resolution  states:  “The  imminent 
danger  of  police  officers  carrying 
firearms  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  is  potentially  dan- 
gerous. should  never  be  tolerated, 
and  should  clearly  be  discouraged.” 

Moreover,  Allen  said  it  was  his 
understanding  that  there  are  offic- 
ers currently  under  treatment  for 
substance  abuse. 

That  number,  noted  Partington, 
was  in  line  with  the  incident  of  sub- 
stance abuse  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. Usually,  he  said,  those  in- 
volved temporarily  lose  their  right 


to  carry  department-issued  fire- 
arms. 

While  the  issue  was  not  raised 
by  Allen  — indeed,  the  Council 
leader  said  he  had  considered  it 
when  he  proposed  the  revisions  — 
off-duty  behavior  was  raised  in  the 
case  of  Sgt.  Cornel  Young  Jr. 
Young,  son  of  the  department’s 
highest-ranking  black  officer,  Maj. 
Cornel  Young  Sr.,  was  shot  to  death 
on  Jan.  28  by  two  of  his  colleagues 
who  mistook  him  for  a suspect. 

Investigators  had  wondered  if 
the  victim  had  consumed  alcohol 
that  night  at  a nightclub  before  stop- 
ping at  Fido’s  Diner,  where  the  in- 
cident took  place.  An  autopsy,  how- 
ever, found  no  evidence  of  alcohol 
in  Young’s  bloodstream.  The  two 
officers  involved  in  the  shooting 
were  found  not  criminally  culpable 
by  a grand  jury  in  April. 


Blasting  through 
the  glass  ceiling 


Continued  from  Page  12 

commanders  a formal  part  of  recruit 
training  — and  not  just  with  the 
women  recruits?  How  many  train- 
ing programs  include  sessions  on 
the  strengths  that  women  bring  to 
policing,  how  men  and  women  can 
learn  from  one  another,  and  how 
that  combination  of  talents  makes 
for  a stronger  police  force? 

Organizations  designed  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  training 
and  development  of  women  in  po- 
licing — such  as  the  NAWP,  the 
1ACP,  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives and  others  — try  to  provide 
members  with  a strong  support  net- 
work and  camaraderie,  to  give 
voice  to  the  truth  and  value  of 
women  in  command,  and  to  men- 
tor. But  public  misperceptions  per- 
sist, as  image  building  in  law  en- 
forcement is  being  left  to  the  mo- 
guls of  Hollywood  whose  portrayal 
of  women  in  uniform  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Too  often,  profession- 
ally competent  women  are  stereo- 
typed as  bitchy  or  castrating. 

That  will  not  change  unless  sev- 
eral things  happen: 

First,  altitudes  and  perceptions 
must  change,  both  in  the  public 
arena  and  in  law  enforcement  agen- 


cies, to  erase  the  stereotypes  that 
persist. 

Second,  the  few  women  who  do 
make  it  into  law  enforcement’s 
"comer  office"  must  use  that  plat- 
form to  speak  out  loud  and  clear  to 
change  the  misperceptions,  and  to 
create  a new  and  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  women  in  uniform. 

Third,  recruitment  officers  must 
do  more  than  picture  women  on 
posters  and  brochures,  and  public 
relations  officers  must  do  more  than 
send  out  press  releases  when  a 
woman  is  promoted,  or  hold  press 
conferences  when  a female  officer 
arrests  a bad  guy. 

Fourth,  national  organizations 
and  state  and  local  agencies  must 
embark  on  organized  and  efficient 
visibility  programs  that  provide 
consistent,  truthful  and  positive 
images  of  women  in  policing  — 
drawing  upon  women’s  docu- 
mented abilities  to  defuse  violent 
situations,  communicate  effectively 
with  all  segments  of  society,  and 
provide  effective  responses  to  in- 
cidents of  domestic  violence,  espe- 
cially violence  against  women. 
Positive  images  of  women  in  uni- 
form must  be  visible  consistently, 
not  only  when  they  are  “the  only" 
or  “the  first." 
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Firing  back  with  both  barrels: 


NYPD  tears  into  harshly  critical  Fed  report 


In  a rebuttal  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  250-page  report  it  con- 
tested, the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  took  issue  this  month 
with  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
regarding  the  agency’s  policies  and 
practices,  particularly  the  panel's 
contention  that  officers  engage  in 
racial  profiling  and  its  recommen- 
dation that  a new  mechanism  be 
devised  for  the  prosecution  of  po- 
lice misconduct. 

Despite  kudos  for  the  efforts  the 
NYPD  has  made  in  improving  its 
relations  with  minority  residents, 
the  overall  tone  of  the  report  is 
sharply  critical  of  agency,  accord- 
ing to  draft  version  obtained  by  The 
New  York  Times. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
began  studying  the  NYPD  last  year 
in  the  wake  of  the  Amadou  Diallo 
shooting.  It  held  a daylong  hearing 
last  May,  just  two  days  after  Officer 
Justin  A.  Volpe  admitted  to  tortur- 
ing Abner  Louima  with  a broom- 
stick in  a station  house  bathroom. 

In  addition  to  subpoenaing  thou- 
sands of  documents,  panel  mem- 
bers also  listened  to  streams  of 
black  and  Hispanic  witnesses  talk 
about  being  routinely  harassed  by 
the  city’s  predominantly  white  po- 
lice force.  The  commission’s  staff 
also  reviewed  departmental  manu- 
als. reports  on  citizen  searches  and 
records  of  officers  with  patterns  of 
repeated  misconduct 

While  it  can  make  advisory  re- 
ports, however,  the  panel  cannot 


Hard  on  the  heels  of  a critical 
report  by  the  U S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  April,  a report  by 
the  New  York  City  Civilian  Review 
Board  delivered  similar  findings 
that  a disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics  are  subjected 
to  stop-and-frisk  tactics  by  police, 
according  to  the  NYPD’s  own  data. 

According  to  the  CCRB  report, 
African  Americans,  who  make  up 
25.2  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion, accounted  for  63.8  percent  of 
those  who  complained  about  being 
stopped  and  searched  on  the  street. 
Hispanics,  who  make  up  24.4  per- 
cent of  the  population,  accounted 
for  23  percent  of  the  complaints; 
and  whites,  who  account  for  43.2 
percent  of  population,  made  just 
10.6  percent  of  complaints. 

The  study  also  found  that  police 
officers  routinely  fail  to  file  the  re- 
quired paperwork,  known  as 
UF250s,  after  making  a stop-and- 
frisk.  In  228  cases  in  which  the  sus- 
pect had  been  frisked  and  a full 
board  investigation  conducted. 
UF250  forms  were  filed  in  only  1 35 
of  the  cases,  or  59.4  percent.  In  54 
cases  in  which  the  person  was 
searched,  the  forms  were  completed 
in  33.3  percent  of  cases.  Where 


compel  any  changes  in  policy.  Its 
findings  are  passed  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  for  any  fur- 
ther action. 

Among  the  CCR’s  recommen- 
dations are  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent monitor  to  review  how  citi- 
zen complaints  of  police  miscon- 
duct are  handled  and  a reshaping 
of  the  department’s  diversity  pro- 
gram, which  it  found  defective.  The 
program,  said  the  commission, 
tended  to  reinforce  rather  than  dis- 
pel some  stereotypes. 

Fault  was  also  found  with  the 
department’s  efforts  to  hire  and  pro- 
mote minority  applicants,  and  a 
residency  requirement  was  sug- 
gested. Officers  should  be  required 
to  have  four  years  of  college,  in- 
stead of  two,  said  the  report,  based 
on  the  idea  that  better-educated 
police  tend  to  be  less  likely  to  en- 
gage in  misconduct. 

One  of  the  report's  more  far- 
reaching  recommendations  was  that 
an  outside  system  be  developed 
whereby  district  attorneys  who  rou- 
tinely work  with  police  would  not 
have  to  prosecute  serious  allega- 
tions of  brutality. 

The  panel  did  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  agency,  however,  in  sev- 
eral disputed  matters.  One  of  these 
was  a contention  held  by  critics  that 
the  NYPD  uses  psychological 
screenings  to  block  minority  can- 
didates from  the  force.  The  com- 
mission found  that  statistics  did  not 
support  that  belief. 

Nonetheless,  by  far  the  most 


both  a frisk  and  a search  were 
claimed,  UF250s  were  found  in 
44.7  percent  of  85  cases,  or  in  38 
cases.  And  in  168  cases  that  re- 
sulted in  arrests,  only  33  forms  were 
found,  or  just  19.6  percent. 

The  CCRB’s  study  began  in 
March  1999  , after  the  shooting  of 
Amadou  Diallo.  A committee  of 
three  board  members  culled  some 
1,727  search  and  frisk  complaints 
from  cases  closed  by  the  agency  in 
1997,  1998  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1999.  The  final  results  were  based 
on  a sample  of  more  than  500. 

“This  failure  to  document  stop- 
and-frisk  encounters  is  disturbing 
for  several  reasons."  said  the  report. 
"First,  the  under-reporting  of  the 
mandated  stops  shows  that  NYPD 
policy  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
its  own  police  officers.  Officers  are 
not  filling  out  UF250  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  Patrol  Guide’s  instruc- 
tions, and  this  failure  to  appropri- 
ately document  stop  encounters 
undermines  the  NYPD’s  policies.” 

Officers  often  fail  to  file  paper- 
work. some  senior  police  officials 
acknowledged,  but  others  told  The 
New  York  Times  that  the  NYPD  is 
the  only  large  department  in  the 
state  that  even  requires  such  forms. 


stinging  reproach  to  the  department 
was  the  panel’s  conclusion  that  the 
NYPD’s  own  data  suggested  that 
race  plays  a significant  role  in  stop- 
and-frisk  policies.  Data  from  1998, 
said  the  report,  indicated  that  51 
percent  of  people  stopped  and 
searched  by  police  on  Staten  Island 
were  black,  although  African 
Americans  made  up  just  9 percent 
of  the  borough’s  population. 

"Everywhere  African  Ameri- 
cans were  stopped  far  out  of  pro- 
portion in  any  of  the  communities 
policed,"  it  said. 

In  its  own  bitterly  worded  re- 
sponse to  the  commission,  the 
NYPD  called  the  report  an  "embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment" and  said  that  members 
relied  to  heavily  on  the  perceptions 
of  regular  critics  of  the  departments. 

The  NYPD’s  response  con- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
tol  Police  and  could  result  in  lay- 
offs. A new  report  on  an  audit  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  also  found  the  department  to 
have  serious  administrative  prob- 
lems, including  misstatements  on 
financial  reports  and  the  inability 
to  effectively  safegoard  assets 
against  loss  or  misappropriations. 

Lucas,  however,  believes  that 
many  who  are  making  the  switch 
are  looking  for  the  respect  and  rec- 
ognition they  feel  they  do  not  get 
from  the  community  they  serve. 
"What’s  driving  this  is  a slight  in- 
crease in  money  and  a baseline  hu- 
man respect  in  the  workplace  and  a 
perception  that  they'll  retire  a little 
bit  better,"  he  said.  "It’s  about  be- 
ing treated  as  a cop  in  a cop  work- 
place by  a chief  who  understands 
what  it  means  to  be  a cop." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
issue  is  less  about  leaving  and  more 
about  joining  the  law  enforcement 
community  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  a "whole  different  ball 
game"  for  those  bom  between  the 
years  1965  and  1975,  observed 
Homewood.  III.,  Police  Chief  Dan 
McDevitt,  who  teaches  a course  on 
management  of  a changing  police 
force  at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute. 

Potential  recruits  from  that  gen- 
eration, he  told  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, do  not  like  the  erratic  sched- 
ules and  quasi-military  structure  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  They 
often  tend  to  lose  interest  when  they 
do  not  advance  quickly  enough. 

"You’re  talking  about  a genera- 
tion of  people  who  are  the  latchkey 
kids,"  he  said.  ’They  flip  a switch 
on  a video  game,  press  a button  and 
a spaceship  blows  up."  said 
McDevitt.  ‘They’re  used  to  instant 
action,  instant  reaction.  That’s  why 
you're  getting  people  who  are  in  the 
department  for  a year  and  they’re 


tended  that  commission  members 
did  not  include  in  their  report  any 
of  the  necessary  analysis  for  such  a 
serious  finding  as  racial  profiling. 
More  minority  residents  arc 
stopped  because  more  officers  are 
deployed  to  high-crime  neighbor- 
hoods with  large  black  and  His- 
panic populations,  said  the  NYPD's 
response,  which  was  written  by  the 
agency’s  lawyers. 

Moreover,  the  races  of  those 
slopped  citywide,  it  said  — 5 1 per- 
cent black,  32  percent  Hispanic.  12 
percent  white  — correspond 
roughly  with  the  race  of  criminal 
suspects  as  reported  to  the  police. 
Officials  suggested  that  stops  of  this 
nature  most  often  occur  because 
officers  are  familiar  with  a general 
description  of  a criminal  linked  to 
a string  of  violent  crimes. 

"Unless  the  commission  is  sug- 


astounded  that  they're  not  a ser- 
geant yet." 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  will  send 
its  recruiters  on  a trail  that  includes 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Milwaukee,  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  base  at  Camp 
LeJeune.  N.C.,  and  Platte ville, 
Wis.,  where  the  agency  hopes  to 
appeal  to  students  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  campus. 

As  in  many  agencies  elsewhere 
around  the  country,  Chicago  has 
seen  the  number  of  applicants  for 
its  entrance  exam  plummet  in  re- 
cent years.  In  January.  2,517  men 
and  women  took  the  test,  accord- 
ing to  Pat  Camden,  a spokesman  for 
the  agency.  Three  years  ago,  he 
said,  that  figure  would  have  been 
approximately  10,000,. 

In  Naperville  and  other  neigh- 
boring cities  in  the  area  northwest 
of  Chicago,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants has  also  fallen.  Although  34 
out  of  66  recruits  who  took  the 
Naperville  entrance  exam  in  August 
passed,  that  figure  is  a fraction  of 
what  the  tally  would  have  been  five 
years  ago.  when  48 1 applicants  ap- 
plied, yielding  231  recruits 

To  attract  more  applicants,  the 
city  of  Largo,  Fla.,  announced  in 
May  that  it  would  lift  a four-year- 
old  residency  requirement  that  had 
confined  officers  to  living  within  a 
few  miles  of  headquarters.  Prior  to 
that,  officers  had  been  allowed  to 
live  up  to  35  miles  from  their  job 
The  city  has  no  such  requirement 
for  other  workers. 

The  more  restrictive  rule  was 
enacted  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
said  Capt.  John  Carroll,  who  super- 
vises the  department’s  uniformed 
patrol.  Committed  to  the  principles 
of  community  policing,  the  city 
believed  there  was  no  better  way 
of  having  Largo  officers  understand 
the  needs  of  the  community  than  to 
live  within  it. 


gesting  that  officers  ignore  descrip- 
tions and  continuing  crime  patterns, 
this  information  will  and  should  be 
utilized  to  help  develop  reasonable 
suspicion  to  legally  stop  a person," 
said  the  department's  response. 

The  commission,  however,  in 
reviewing  some  147,787  records 
filed  by  police  who  made  stop-and- 
frisks  in  1998,  said  it  was  not  per- 
suaded by  that  argument.  Far  more 
often,  said  staff  members,  police 
confront  someone  based  on  their 
own  observations,  rather  than  wit- 
ness identification. 

A similar  finding  was  reached 
last  year  by  state  Attorney  General 
Eliot  L.  Spitzer,  who  concluded  that 
police  stopped  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  their  resemblance  to  a known 
criminal  just  30  percent  of  the  time. 
At  the  time,  police  officials  dis- 
missed the  study  as  flawed. 


But  it  also  meant  that  some  of- 
ficers had  to  buy  homes  in  more 
expensive  mid-Pinellas  County, 
rather  than  in  Pasco  County  or  in 
the  Town  N'  Country  part  of 
Hillsborough  County,  where  houses 
sell  for  less. 

It  had  also  been  damaging  to  the 
agency’s  recruitment  effort,  pre- 
venting some  black  candidates  from 
joining  the  force  because  they  lived 
outside  the  limits  in  south  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

"I  never  understood  the  policy 
to  begin  with."  said  Commissioner 
Pat  Gerard.  "I  think  (the  change)  is 
a good  thing." 

While  Largo  can  improve  its 
chances  of  luring  new  applicants  by 
lilting  a residency  rule,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Maricopa  County, 
Ariz.,  which  includes  Phoenix,  can- 
not solve  their  recruitment  prob- 
lems quite  as  easily.  City  and  county 
agencies  are  competing  with  high- 
tech  companies  that  promise  far 
greater  salaries. 

‘There  was  a day  when  we’d 
open  a recruitment  call  for  depu- 
ties and  get  400.  Now  if  we  get  40. 
we’re  lucky."  said  Lieut.  Paul 
Russo,  personnel  services  manager 
for  the  Maricopa  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  "We  are  finding  people,  but 
not  nearly  in  the  numbers  that  we 
need." 

In  the  next  four  years,  the 
sheriff’s  department  will  need 
1,600  new  employees  — 800  new 
deputies  and  guards  and  800  oth- 
ers to  fill  vacancies  created  by  at- 
trition. In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
applicant  pool,  the  agency  is  spend- 
ing $400,000  on  an  advertising 
campaign  using  billboards  and 
trade-show  booths. 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department 
is  trying  to  fill  1 10  vacancies.  Said 
recruiting  officer  Leah  Kasper: 
‘The  technological  age  has  defi- 
nitely hit  us." 


Review  panel  rips 
NYPD  on  street  stops 


Coast  to  coast,  good  recruits 
keep  getting  harder  to  find 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We  hire  people  to  be  police  officers,  we  don’t  hire  them  to  be  computer  programmers. ...  So 
what  happens  is  police  departments  have  always  been  great  collectors  of  information,  but 
they’ve  never  really  used  it  that  well.” 

— South  Pasadena,  Calif  Police  Chief  Michael  Berkow,  on  the  high-tech  problems  facing  law  enforcement.  (Story,  Page  I .) 


